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A MESSAGE FROM THE CHAIRMAN 
OF FAITH AND ORDER 


THE MOST REV. Y. T. BRILIOTH, ARCHBISHOP OF UPSALA 


The Third World Conference on Faith and Order stands in a great 
tradition. The names of the Lausanne and Edinburgh Conferences are 
assured of their place in contemporary church history ; in the forty years 
since Charles Brent conceived the Faith and Order movement, singular 
advance has been made in mutual understanding and in the recording 
of profound agreements ; great Christian leaders have given them- 
selves through the movement to the furthering of church unity and 
innumerable scholars have sought the truth together in love. Lund will 
meet as the first Faith and Order Conference within the wider context 
of the World Council, and I welcome this opportunity of commending 
to all whom its Review reaches these pages in which our concerns are 
introduced to a wider circle than those who normally participate in 
Faith and Order discussions. May this issue quicken the interest and 
inform the prayer which are called for if the Lund conference is truly 
to serve the Church in the purpose of God. 


Prt are Vries tr 














EDITORIAL 


This number of the Review is largely occupied with reflections upon 
the issues to be discussed by the Faith and Order Conference at Lund 
from 15th to 29th August this year. At the time of writing, some 180 
of the expected 250 delegates have already been named by their chur- 
ches and a further 15 churches have definitely accepted the invitation, 
but have not yet decided upon their delegations. Some thirty consul- 
tants are being invited from amongst those who played a leading part 
in the preparations ; the national or regional Councils and ecumenical 
organisations which have a right to send “fraternal visitors” to the 
Central Committee have been invited to send them to Lund; a Youth 
Group of twenty is being carefully chosen by the World Council’s Youth 
Department from amongst those who have shewn a special interest in 
Faith and Order and whose nomination is supported by their churches ; 
two hundred places were allotted for Accredited Visitors. In short, the 
complicated but familiar machinery of international conference is revol- 
ving steadily, with grindings which the mechanics hope are not audible 
outside the cab, towards the final destination, the Report on the Third 
World Conference on Faith and Order. It is a good moment at which 
to estimate the place of Faith and Order within the whole ecumenical 
movement as it has evolved to the present day. 

Contemporary history moves fast. It is fifteen years since the Edin- 
burgh Conference and many who are interested in the ecumenical move- 
ment to-day are not aware that Faith and Order was one of the two 
Christian world movements which were to give birth, by their union, 
to the World Council of Churches; neither will they remember the 
hesitations there were in many minds about taking such a step. However, 
Faith and Order at Edinburgh and Life and Work at Oxford, both in 1937, 
agreed to the union, and in 1938 there appeared the “‘Provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches (in process of formation).” 
Then came the war: by the time it was over something new had been 
born in the shadows, something tha twas neither the old Faith and Order 
nor the old Life and Work. Succour to prisoners of war changed into 
succour for refugees, “reconstruction” of war-damaged church life and 
a network of contacts made in spite of hostilities — all this made the 
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World Council which was founded in 1948 something rather different 
in being from what was dreamed of in 1937, though the paper-plans 
remained unchanged. The Faith and Order Movement, first broached 
by Charles Brent in 1910, stands more than forty years later as partner 
in a world-wide Christian Movement not quite like anything which had 
been imagined. 

But the central purpose of Faith and Order remains unchanged and 
as essential as ever — ‘‘the definite purpose of considering those things 
in which we differ, in the hope that a better understanding of divergent 
views of faith and order will result in a deepened desire for re-union 
and in official action on the part of the separated Communions them- 
selves.” + The last forty years of research, publication and conference 
have certainly transformed the relationship between churches ; some 
notable examples of “‘official action on the part of the separated Com- 
munions themselves” have resulted in unions consummated and pro- 
posed, as well as in some which have failed. Each World Conference 
has concentrated on particular issues as central, even though the present 
result is to have shown that differences are both stubbornly held and, 
at the same time, more elusive to identify than might at first have been 
supposed. 

The themes of The Church, Ways of Worship and Intercommunion, 
with the literature upon and around them, which are the central concerns 
of the Lund Conference, are surveyed in the pages which follow. Another 
theme is that of the bearing upon all the theological differences of those 
powerful “non-theological factors.” The report of a special conference 
on it was published in the last number of the Review and two papers 
contributed to that conference are published in this one. They represent 
a conviction which, though presented to the Edinburgh Conference, is 
acknowledged to-day as not having been taken nearly seriously enough 
if the divisions between us are to be broken down. 

The Lund Conference will be the first at which Faith and Order has 
met as part of the wider organisation of the World Council. Part of its 
work will be to consider the theological meaning of the movement in 
which it now lives, and to ask, quite practically, what form of Faith and 
Order organization will ensure that the whole World Council is most 
effectively challenged by Faith and Order and harnessed to its purpose. 


1 Report of the Committee on Plan and Scope of the Proposed Conference issued by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, U.S.A., in 1911. 
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To that end a document is being prepared as the outcome of long dis- 
cussions at Clarens in the Faith and Order Commission last summer, in 
the Executive Committees of Faith and Order and of the Central Com- 
mittee at Lambeth and in consultation with the Committee on Structure 
and Functioning, and for consideration by the delegates themselves at 
Lund, who will make proposals to be gathered into the whole picture 
at Evanston. Within that whole process, the relation of Faith and Order 
to all that the I.M.C. represents must also be constantly watched. 

The vocation of Faith and Order is to remind the Churches that 
co-operation is not enough. Beyond that, though still we do not agree 
upon its form, there lies a unity of the Church, under the Head of the 
Body, which is already a reality as a work of God, but which is most 
shamefully denied before the face of men. It is a unity which is demanded 
alike by the Church’s worship of God and by her mission to the world. 
It is the part of Faith and Order “to keep alive the spirit of pilgrimage, 
to point steadily to the farther goal, the great vision which, even if it 
should not be fully realized in time, should be in all our earthly and 
temporal endeavours, the constant inspiration.” The whole World 
Council joins in prayer for the Lund Conference and in identification 
with this purpose. 


1 Archbishop Brilioth speaking at the Amsterdam Assembly. 
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ISSUES ON THE CHURCH 


BY 


A. G. HEBERT 


We have been powerfully reminded lately of the importance of the 
consideration of “‘non-theological factors” in all ecumenical discussions, 
namely the disagreements due to personal relations and reactions, and 
to political, social, racial, cultural and economic differences. But while 
it is necessary to estimate the effect of these differences in regard to 
world-wide issues, it is important to see that the first application of this 
consideration is to ourselves, the participants in ecumenical discussions. 
The primary “non-theological factor” is that of the personal relations 
of each of us with those representatives of other traditions with whom 
we come in contact. 

It can be said, almost without qualification, that all the real advances 
which have been made in the ecumenical movement have been due to 
the resolute endeavours of those who have met in discussion to see what 
are the things which God has been teaching those of “the other side.” 
We — whoever “we” are — have of course certain truths which we are 
rightly anxious to commend. But we have gained nothing at all when 
we have won some controversial victory, pressing our doctrine on unwil- 
ling ears. All is different when those of the other side have somehow 
been induced to seek and to desire to learn for themselves those things 
which the Lord has, as we believe, committed to us. But this becomes 
possible only when we on our side are genuinely anxious to learn for 
ourselves the things which He has committed to them ; otherwise our 
personal and denominational self-love is blocking the way. Mutual 
understanding comes when the Holy Ghost effaces this self-love on our 
part and on theirs. 

“If ecumenical discussions are to reach their goal, they must go hand 
in hand with acts of penitence, honest confession, and mutual forgiveness. 
The goal of Christian unity may be sooner reached if churchmen, with 
all due gratitude for the truth and grace God has given to their cor:- 
munions, are willing to beat their breasts and ask God’s mercy on them- 
selves and their brethren for whatever is amiss in their churches, instead 
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od thanking God that they are not as other men in other communions” 
(Report on the Church, p. 28—29)?. 

The ground and basis of the ecumenical movement is stated on p. 27 and 
in various other places in the Report. It is that God has created a unity 
for mankind in Christ, and that this fact depends directly on the fact 
of the Atonement. To say that God has in Christ reconciled the world 
to Himself is to say that He has reconciled us men to one another, and 
that a God-given unity between men actually exists as a fact of the 
spiritual order. There are indeed endless diversities between men ; 
St. Paul speaks in Gal. 2 : 28 of the existing diversities of Jew and Greek, 
of slave and property-owner, of male and female, and then says, “Ye 
are all one man in Christ Jesus.” The diversities remain, but they are 
reconciled, so that the different sorts of people are able to live together. 
For there are diverse gifts of the one reconciling Spirit (p. 21, and see 
I Cor. 10: 4-13); baptism into the One Body of Christ is the outward 
and visible sign of the God-given unity. 

But the diversities or differences are always in danger of becoming 
divisions (p. 21). This happens on every level ; there are the differences 
which come in on the level of what we now call the “non-theological 
factors” — differences due to personal relations, to political, social, racial, 
economic and other causes — and the properly theological divisions. 
It will be convenient to consider the latter of these first : the schisms, the 
ecclesiastical divisions, though here also the “‘non-theological factors” 
play a large part. 

Chapter I of the Report, entitled ““Agreements and Disagreements” 
makes on the whole lamentable reading. There are indeed agreements 
(p. 13 f.) ; but I find more encouragement in the statement of the grounds 
of these agreements in ch. IV, on “Trends in Theology” and the rest 
of ch. I is occupied with a grim catalogue of the existing discords, under 
the several headings of The Limits of the Church (14), Continuity (15), 
Unity (16), the Sacraments (17), Authority (18), Priesthood and Sacrifice 
(19). Underlying this dreadful catalogue is the fact of the Catholic- 
Protestant cleavage which was prominent at Amsterdam in 1948, and 
which finds expression in this Report on pp. 61-65. Here it is said that 
the disagreement is so fundamental that “we are led to wonder whether 
at present union would not mean for each of us the exclusion of the 


1 The references are to the Faith and Order report on the Church prepared for the 
Third World Conference on Faith and Order (Lund 1952). 
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point of view implied in the other” (p. 62). But the next sentences go 
on to say that this deep division is between those who do yet believe 
in Him and acknowledge the reality of His presence.” Therefore the 
division is capable of being resolved ultimately into a difference. 
Already to a large extent our stubborn disagreements have been 
narrowed by common theological work. Explanations have been made, 
and causes of misunderstanding have been removed. Thus for instance 
it is not the fact that “the common priesthood of all the faithful” is a 
Protestant doctrine, and “the priesthood of the ordained ministry” a 
Catholic doctrine, and that these two stand simply in opposition, for 
the priesthood of all Christians is acknowledged by both sides, and the 
real question is that of the extent to which it is understood and actualized 
in practice, both on the one side of Christendom and on the other. 
But it is not a matter only, or chiefly, of doctrinal differences and 
theological controversy. The historic controversies have been disputes 
not so much between rival formulae as between rival systems (see p. 23), 
and on p. 61 it is said that the unity of truth which is being sought 


is not an abstract or academic truth, but the truth of the continuing life 
of Christ in His Church through the Holy Spirit. It is a truth which 
comes out in the personal encounter of God with man in the whole life 
of the Church. In this communion, liturgy, prayer, Christian obedience, 
fellowship and service have their place, along with theological discussion, 
as the means whereby the unity of Christ in the Church is manifested and 
known. This is not to underestimate the importance of theological dis- 
cussion, but only to recognize that all these are points where the unity 
of Christ in the Church is known by the faithful ... Within the various 
communions there appear to be four points around which unity has been 
realized : confessional or credal statements, liturgical worship, church order, 
and Christian action. While it would be untrue to suggest that any one of 
these was the sole focus of unity within any one communion, it will be 
recognized that one or other of these focal points provides the pattern of 
much existing unity within the various communions. 


The separated communities are societies of believing and worshipping 
Christians, and need to know one another as such. I heard once of a 
meeting in a French town of a group of Roman Catholic laymen with 
a group of Protestant laymen, at which each side learnt to its surprise 
and delight that the other also was in the habit of holding family prayers. 
There could be no more admirable starting-point for genuine mutual 
understanding. 
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The Report has not failed to tackle resolutely the central points of 
difficulty where agreement seems at present to be impossible. There is 


first the problem of Authority (pp. 62-63). Here I ask to be allowed to 
frame four comments. 


(1) From the Catholic side especially : Since the Christian Gospel 
come to us with authority, demanding from men obedience to Christ as 
the universal spiritual King, how necessary it is that the Church should 
present its message as authoritative, and that this involves authoritative 
forms of doctrinal teaching ? 


(2) From the Protestant side especially : If this be acknowledged in 
principle, what sort of constitutional and other safeguards are necessary, 
to provide scope and room for the free action of the Spirit? How far 
do representative assemblies provide this, and how far do they fail? 
There must be liberty of the pulpit, and of the press ; but what checks 
are needed to prevent such liberty becoming licence ? 


(3) There appear to be strong tendencies today towards a “flight 
from freedom”: people seek an escape from the exercise of the respon- 
sibilities of freedom, in some cases by submission to the infallible author- 
ity of the Catholic hierarchy, in others by a fundamentalist assertion of 
the infallibility of the Bible and the infallibility also of the interpretations 
of it which are put before them. 


(4) There is the distinction between the two sorts of “freedom” : 
freedom from outward restrictions (so that one can do what one likes), 
and the inner freedom of the liberated will (John 8 : 36, Romans 8 : 2-4 
— so that one is set free to be master of one’s own impulses, and to be 
able to do what one knows to be right). 


This problem of Authority underlies the account in ch. V of the 
searching of heart and the diversities of view with regard to the sort of 
unity which the W.C.C. is seeking, and this chapter (pp. 50-55) needs 
to be considered in direct relation to the discussion about Authority 
on p. 62. Will it be possible for the Conference at Lund to reach some 
further agreement about the goal which the W.C.C. must have in view ? 
Will it be possible, while taking full account of the alarming possibilities 
of misuse of ecclesiastical authority, to agree nevertheless in affirming 
that the aim of the ecumenical movement must be one outwardly united 
visible Church ? 

The problem of Priesthood and Sacrifice is discussed on p. 65. Expla- 
nations have been given: as the Sacrifice of Christ is not to be simply 
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identified with His death, so the offering of Eucharist does not imply 
any repetition of His One Sacrifice. Then the question is asked, plainly 
and frankly: ‘Can the Churches which apply the term priest to their 
ministers admit, along with the priesthood of all believers, that the min- 
isters of all Churches are qualified to lead in offering a true eucharistic 
sacrifice’ ?1 Here I must give my own personal answer, and it is No. 
But I must at once add (i) that the ministers of all the Churches are in 
fact celebrating their Eucharists according to their several traditions, 
and will continue to do so ; (ii) that if they should increasingly come to 
think of the eucharistic action which they perform as a sacrificial action, 
I for my part shall rejoice, provided of course that their thoughts about 
sacrifice are truly biblical ; and (iii) that I think that, in proportion as 
they do this — as they come to think of the eucharistic action as that 
in which the Church unites herself with the Sacrifice which her Lord 
continually offers — they will find themselves compelled to face the 
question of their own commission to perform this action. They will see 
that theyeare acting, not merely on behalf of one local congregation, 
but of the whole Spirit-bearing Body of Christ, and they will find them- 
selves asking whether the character of continuity and universality which 
this commission ought to possess can be secured otherwise than by 
episcopal ordination. The apostolic succession is valued because it is the 
symbol of a commission which goes back not to Wesley or Calvin or 
Luther, but to our Lord’s apostles, and if indeed it is such, it must 
ultimately come to be shared by the ministers of all the Churches. It 
is no less than tragic that it should appear, as it does now, to be a mark 
of exclusiveness. (I must apologize for inserting here this personal 
answer ; I have done so largely because I am very far from satisfied 
with Mr. Gray’s treatment of the subject in the last number of this 
Review.) 

Finally, after having spoken of the way in which differences have 
hardened into divisions in the ecclesiastical and theological sphere, | 
come to deal with the divisions due to “non-theological factors.” I 
have kept these to the last in order to give them special emphasis. 

Terrifying indeed are the differences which divide mankind in our day. 
They are analyzed in chapters II and III : divisions racial and economic 


1 See also the earlier statement of the problem on pp. 19-20, which concludes thus : “‘For 
the removal of misunderstanding it is of the first importance that both those who affirm 
and those who deny the sacrificial character of the eucharistic ministry of the priest should 
carefully explain what they understand to be implied by the use of the words.” 
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(pp. 26-27), the problem of communication (pp. 32-33), various national- 
isms (pp. 33-35). Specially important in this connection is the Report 
of the Conference held at Bossey in Nov. 1951, which is printed in the 
last number of this Review (Jan. 1952). Personal factors of individual 
and corporate self-love hold a large place here ; cf. the Report on the 
Church, p. 25, and the two sentences on pp. 28-29 quoted in the first 
section of this paper. 

Allusion is made on p. 35 to the division between Communism and 
that for which the Western Powers stand ; Communism “transcends race 
and nationality and promises deliverance to the depressed masses of 
mankind,” thereby setting itself to perform that which the Church 
should be doing. Perhaps the Report should have dealt somewhat more 
fully with this challenge of Communism, for there is danger of attempts 
to mobilize Christian forces for the political end of defeating Com- 
munism. But no real victory can be won by counter-propaganda against 
Communism ; the one thing that can be of real value is a living sympathy 
on the part of Christians with those ends which the Communists are 
seeking, and the emergence, out of this living sympathy, of the demon- 
stration, or rather the discovery, that the Christian Gospel alone can 
provide the true basis of that well-being of man which the Communists seek. 

Perhaps also the Report might have laid more stress on the wide- 
spread failure of the Church to be effectively and practically Christian ; 
it is alluded to on p. 28 (“the persistance of sin in the life of the 
redeemed”), and in various places in chs. II, I[f and VI. The actual 
Christian congregations are to an alarming degree respectable and con- 
tent with a somewhat timid morality ; religiously individualistic and con- 
tent with “going to church ;” lacking in the sense of membership in a 
living body, a believing and worshipping community ; accustomed to 
a passive listening to sermons, but not trained and exercized in the ways 
of personal and corporate prayer; theologically ignorant, and _ ill- 
equipped to exercize the “priesthood that belongs to all Christians” in 
the bank or garage or factory where they work. All this sluggishness 
and lack of vitality has its effect in the feeble response made by the rank- 
and-file to the call to Christian unity. 

As the schisms have been the result of sin and consequent failure to 
comprehend the diversities of mankind in the Unity which the Spirit 
makes, so the return to Unity is really one thing with the perfecting of 
the Church. The prayer for Unity in John 17 is not only “that they all 
may be one,” but “that they may be perfected in one.” 
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INSIGHTS AND OPEN QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING WAYS OF WORSHIP 


BY 


WILHELM STAHLIN 


When the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order requested its 
Continuation Committee to institute a Commission of its own to study 
liturgical questions, it was tackling a new task which had not originally 
lain within the range of vision of those who met in Lausanne. Since it 
was not possible for that Commission to meet until 1947, we have still 
today barely five years’ work to look back on. Yet we are able to realise 
today, probably more clearly than at the beginning, how necessary this 
work on ways of worship is in relation to the overall task of a Confer- 
ence concerning itself with the reasons for church division and the 
nature of church unity. 

The term “Faith and Order” dates from a period when it was possible 
to hold that the particularity of the individual churches came out essen- 
tially in their dogmas and constitutions, and that hence likewise the 
distinguishing characteristics of the divided churches could be found in 
the field either of doctrine or of order. The setting-up of a special Com- 
mission to investigate liturgical questions was due to a realisation that 
it is to at any rate an equal degree the liturgical heritage, the patterns 
followed and the spirit informing its worship, which stamp each church 
with its special character, that worship is the kernel of all ecclesiastical 
life, and that to know a church it is necessary to study not only its text- 
books on dogma or its constitution but, above all, the manner in which 
it acts in its worship and its prayer. A movement seeking, in faith in 
the inherent unity of the Church, to explore the causes of church div- 
ision, and the relation of the divided churches, must therefore include 
in its work, from this very viewpoint, the various liturgical traditions, 
the ways of worship ; otherwise it would be neglecting an important 
aspect of its task. 

One may, of course, receive the impression that the interest of the 
wider church public, and it may be even of the Conference on Faith 
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and Order, has not so far been concentrated to such an extent on ques- 
tions of worship, nor realised to such an extent its central significance 
for the life of the Church as a whole, as has been the case with such 
questions as the Church’s conception of itself, the ministry and the 
Sacraments, or the problems of intercommunion. If this is so, reasons 
are easily adduced. General interest in the non-Catholic churches has 
gone out more to matters of doctrine and of preaching, including mis- 
sionary preaching, and again to problems of ministry and constitution, 
than to questions of worship. We may consider this one-sided way of 
looking at things to have become very prejudicial to the Church itself. 
In addition, there are churches which live amid such a firmly-established 
and unshaken liturgical heritage that they are scarcely aware of any 
doubtful or difficult points : representatives of such churches frequently 
find it hard to understand why they should trouble their heads seriously 
over other churches’ patterns and customs of worship sometimes so very 
alien to them. In particular, there is in the “Protestant” churches a 
widespread distaste for liturgical forms of any sort or kind: it is con- 
sidered that a mass of liturgical forms, usages and ceremonies might 
come to represent a danger to the “real thing,” the devout life, and to 
paralyse the missionary zeal of the parish. There are churches des- 
cribing themselves as “non-liturgical,”’ which feel the very existence of 
a Commission on Ways of Worship to be superfluous and unfortunate, 
and consider it their duty to guard against any definite stressing of this 
work. 

This criticism from the outside, however, encounters difficulties inher- 
ent in the matter itself, which no-one knows better than those them- 
selves helping with this work. You very quickly come to feel that the 
literary method, the study of books, will be even less use to you in getting 
to know ways of worship than in getting to know a church’s belief or 
order, and that rather you must steep yourself in that church’s worship, 
and seek to pray alongside it, if you wish to feel the pulse of its devotion. 
Yet this is itself a real sacrifice. The prayer of every Christian is most 
sensitively bound up with particular, familiar words, actions and prac- 
tices : it is a great deal easier genuinely to accept and ponder unfamiliar 
ways of thinking than to pray in an unfamiliar fashion, and to accustom 
oneself so to taking Communion that the sense of hopeless unfamiliarity 
is no longer an obstacle to union in prayer and fulfilment. What is 
behind this sense of unfamiliarity ? It is very necessary to apply to ways 
of worship likewise that indication, which is proving productive in the 
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general sphere, concerning non-theological factors in church separation, 
although this has so far, to my knowledge, scarcely been attempted. 
For nowhere are genuine differences of religious conviction, based on a 
differing interpretation of the Gospel, so inextricably involved with varia- 
tions of linguistic, cultural and artistic tradition, which in many cases 
have nothing whatever to do with different religious persuasions. The 
“Divine Liturgy of St. Chrysostom,” while it is of course the liturgy of 
Orthodoxy, is after all very much the liturgy of Eastern man also ! 
And the traditions of worship predominant in the various “Protestant” 
churches of Europe and America are very much linked up with the 
social milieu and cultural level of the classes and circles from which the 
adherents of these churches are mainly drawn. It is sometimes laugh- 
able, and sometimes painful, when such liturgical or “non-liturgical” 
heritages are thereupon defended with the full vehemence of an intolerant 
zeal which would be justified only where truth and salvation were at 
stake, if then. There is such a thing as a liturgical “‘confessionalism” 
which, like dogmatic confessionalism, fails to perceive in any way the 
limitations of its own tradition, is neither conscious nor respectful of 
the other side with its different customs, and is quite incapable of sharing 
in the burning desire for a genuinely ecumenical form of prayer and of 
fulfilment in worship which shall transcend all these bounds. But any 
man who has once glimpsed and been caught up by the task is thence- 
forward unable to turn back, and he will not allow himself to be put 
off, either by deliberate belittling of liturgical forms as such or by the 
undeniable difficulties of the work itself, from studying the various ways 
of worship with the same ardour and abnegation as he does problems 
of religious conviction or church order. 

Admittedly, we shall not achieve much if we pass over the existence 
of these “‘non-liturgical” churches and groups as an unsought misfortune, 
merely commenting (quite rightly, as far as it goes) that it is necessary 
to have gained very definite experiences in the religious observances of 
the Church in order to be able to make any contribution to the discussion 
at all. We must rather endeavour to understand right down at the level 
where those antagonisms which often come into such sharp conflict have 
their true roots, for it is indeed the case even in the Church that people 
very often simply do not know what it is that holds them apart, or why 
they are so bitterly at odds. There seems to be in regard to patterns 
and traditions of worship a tendency similar to that prevailing in regard 
to the problem of faith and of order, namely that we prefer to think in 
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terms of a rigorous “either — or,” whereas in actual fact the one element 
is part of the other, in a living tension. Do we no longer possess that 
inner freedom by which we are able to take part with equal joy in a 
Swedish High Mass, with all its beauty of richly-embroidered vestments 
and rare music, and then in a plain Biblical testimony in an unadorned 
room? Have we any right to suppose that real difference of faith are 
at stake here, and thence a right to think and to say that one is true and 
the other false? Should we not learn concerning the liturgical traditions 
likewise from the Apostle when he says, ‘‘I know both to abound and 
to suffer need.” 

That is not to say that the questions arising in a Commission on 
Ways of Worship should be put on one side, in a spirit of tolerance which 
simply lacks interest in the matter: it is to say that only those prere- 
quisite conditions should be indicated under which these questions may be 
dealt with seriously and dispassionately. For the Commission’s task cannot 
consist solely in listing the differences to be found in ways of worship, 
like the differences of doctrine : an effort must be made to expose the 
profoundest origins of those differences, and in these very problems of 
background, which affect the unity and division of the Church far more 
than the differences in outward tradition, to achieve, if not agreement, 
at any rate study and examination productive of valuable results. Among 
such questions we may note : 


(1) May we not trace, in the differing attitudes adopted with regard 
to liturgical systems as such, a difference in the conception held of man, 
and at the same time in the conception of the Revelation, and of the 
manner in which the Holy Spirit operates in the church at local level ? 
We shall certainly arrive at a different judgment concerning all questions 
of worship if we conceive of man essentially on the basis of his conscious 
mind, and even in worship think exclusively, or at any rate very largely, 
of that mind, from the judgment we shall form if we are convinced that 
in every true liturgy, in word and deed, action and symbol of every 
kind, deeper strata of the human personality are touched, to which as 
a rule the mere improving discourse does not penetrate. We shall attach 
greater value either to firmly-knit, time-honoured forms and rites or to 
spontaneous improvisation, according as we conceive of the Church 
as an “‘ever-new event” or dwell on its duration in history, its continuity 
down the centuries, and as we are or are not convinced that the Holy 
Ghost not only at given moments moves men’s hearts and puts the right 
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words in their mouth but is linked with abiding and lasting forms which 
are in consequence likewise charged with spiritual power over many 
centuries. 

(2) The diversity of liturgical (or “non-liturgical”) traditions is cer- 
tainly conditioned to a very considerable extent by non-theological 
factors, but there are, of course, genuine divergences of doctrine at work 
in it too. Wholly different approaches are both possible and justified. 
A conception of the Gospel bearing exclusively upon forgiveness of sins 
and the salvation of the soul will work out in other forms of worship 
than a conception of the process of redemption which takes in the whole 
universe and the fulness of history. The fact that the whole richness of 
the Bible message is in many Protestant circles and groups narrowed into 
a rather over-simplified affair of sin, redemption and sanctification seems 
to numbers of people an essential reason for these unyielding dispar- 
ities in forms of worship. (Certainly we shall never succeed in under- 
standing or valuing the “Divine Liturgy” of the Orthodox Church if we 
look at it with the eyes of Western pietism instead of the cosmic breadth 
and fulness inherent in that faith.) Yet the reverse is almost as true: 
the different church groups feel very differently (or perhaps do not feel 
at all) concerning the relation between doctrine and preaching on the 
one hand, and prayer and Sacrament on the other. If Christian thought 
can be expounded like any other opinion or outlook, there is obviously 
not much point in giving special attention to liturgical forms ; if on the 
other hand we believe that any utterance of faith is in the first place to God 
and only in the second place about Him, then the forms in which this 
adoration of God is expressed acquire a significance which in the former 
case they could never have. In my view, this difference merits very 
serious attention, as being one of the roots not only of different litur- 


gical forms but, above all, of a very different evaluation of all ways of 
worship. 


(3) Yet another question concerns the attitude to physical life itself, 
to all patterns and actions which concern the body. We probably do 
not sufficiently realise the extent to which in recent centuries we have 
come to distinguish “body” and “soul,” the “sensual” and the “spirit- 
ual,” and to regard everything pertaining to our intellectual or purely 
inward life as of more value from the religious standpoint than anything 
in the physical field, or the extent to which we have in so doing got 
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away from the Biblical way of thinking, which always envisages the 
whole man, spirit and mind and body, in the “oneness” and “‘whole- 
ness” of his human existence. Emphasis on the “spiritual’’ in every 
form is, of necessity, somewhat mistrustful and hostile towards all litur- 
gical form, because it is only prepared to admit what has been sensed 
and experienced in a wholly “inward” fashion. But, the other side then 
asks, is it not consistent with the Incarnation, in which God’s Word 
became flesh, that in our worship likewise salvation in Christ materialises 
in our physical comportment, in physical actions, in forms, colours and 
symbols? It is not possible to go into this difficult problem thus in 
passing : we must be content with simply indicating its significance for 
the investigation of ways of worship. Practically every Christian church 
will unanimously avow the Lord Jesus Christ to be present amid His 
own people gathered together about His Word and Sacrament, but they 
will, for the reason just described, instantly diverge on how far this 
presence of the living Christ is bound up with definite “‘elements,” with 
physical actions we term “Sacraments,” and whether it is correct on 
those grounds to express this avowal of Christ’s presence in special, 
established ceremonies and attach value to their observance. 


(4) Another question no less fundamental concerns the direction in 
which the worship of the Church should mainly move. Is it addressed 
primarily to God, or to men as sharers in its celebration? It will, of 
course, be agreed by all that this is not an exclusive antithesis, that on 
the contrary prayer and preaching are indissolubly related in the same 
way as breathing in and breathing out in the physical organism. Yet 
on the one side we have people overwhelmingly inspired by the mis- 
sionary urge to lead men to Christ and salvation by their witness, so 
that very often they will even use prayer essentially as a psychologically- 
effective means for the influencing of others. But then again we find 
those who take very seriously the view that worship is in truth “Divine 
service” (latreia), a homage and thanksgiving (eucharistia), which we 
are pledged to offer to God as our oblation of praise and gratitude, 
and that the purity of this act of giving and of adoration must not be 
debased by the keeping of an eye open for missionary effectiveness. 
It is obvious what a profound reaction this difference of outlook is 
bound to have upon the evaluation and formation of all patterns of 
worship. (It may be that the broad theme “Ways of Worship” antici- 
pates the adoption of a definite outlook in regard to this vital question.) 
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(5) What bearing on the forms of worship has the usual distinction 
between ““Word” and “Sacrament” (one which I personally am convin- 
ced cannot be supported from the Scriptures), and the distinction between 
churches essentially conceiving of themselves as churches of the Word, 
and churches which would rather conceive of themselves as sacramental 
churches? This is a point at which the need not to exaggerate or absolutise 
our distinctions should be especially emphasised. It goes without 
saying that in pure “worship by the Word” liturgical patterns and 
heritages persist and re-form to a much lesser degree than where there 
is considerable stress on the sacramental side. Any discussion not con- 
tenting itself simply with establishing existing differences will thus have 
to tackle the thorny problem as to whether this whole distinction of 
Word and Sacrament is valid, and whether, by the New Testament, 
there can be a non-sacramental Word at all. The point will thereupon 
emerge that Christian unity is imperilled no less by the Word than by 
absence of intercommunion over the Lord’s Table. It has recently been 
observed with truth that intercommunion of the Word is just as little 
to be taken for granted as intercommunion in the usual sense of the 
expression : the only thing is that we are more easily taken in by the 
rational clarity of words, whereas in fact they separate just as much as 
they unite. Are we really united in a similar reality when we use a 
similar vocabulary? There is in truth no point in discussing ways of 
worship if we carefully (or carelessly) refrain from boldly setting the 
knife’s edge to this problem. 

(6) Out of the mass of liturgical questions touched on, for instance, 
in the field of the Commission on Ways of Worship, we select one — 
the question of the sacrificial nature of the Christian service. While one 
group uses the word “sacrifice” very much as a matter of course, and 
is quite positive that this represents an important aspect of the Bible 
message, being in fact quite unable to conceive of a service that is not 
a sacrifice, the other would exclude the word altogether as an extraneous 
“Catholic” (or even extra-Christian) element, declaring that man’s rela- 
tion to God can never be anything but that of recipient, and not donor or 
sacrificer, and that by Christ’s one and complete act of sacrifice, sacrifice 
was once and for all abolished and shelved. This is no place to discuss the 
matter in its full breadth and depth. But it seems to me necessary and 
valuable to reduce this question also to its ultimate and simplest for- 
mulation, in order that the antithesis may apply to the thing itself and 
not to any special expressions of it. The core of the problem seems to 
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me to lie in a different conception of the relation between God and man 
in the Christian sphere. Is not the Holy Spirit the active operation of 
God in man, which at the same time impels and enables man himself 
to play a more active part? Can there be, where the Holy Spirit is 
operating, such a thing as a purely passive relation to God, and is not 
the oblatio sui, the true Christian sacrifice which the Apostle has in mind 
(Romans xii, 1), at the same time the vital working of the Holy Spirit 
and an act of man? Here too, any serious examination of ways of 
worship is bound to turn into a discussion on the ultimate questions of 
dogma, and only when it is carried on at that level can it be more than 
a barren disputation on varying usages and views. 


(7) One last question must further be added, which I feel has not 
hitherto been studied enough. In recent years in Germany we have dealt 
at a number of conferences with the relation between liturgical and 
diaconal service, and we are striving to draw practical conclusions from 
the fact that /eitourgia and diakonia are not in the New Testament so 
wholly divorced from one another as they (unhappily) came to be later 
on. We must bring a profound understanding to the fact that here and 
there in the Christian Church diaconal duties of active charity and love 
are regarded as fundamentally more important than any question of 
liturgy : let others point out that here likewise we have a false and dan- 
gerous “either — or.” Any ways of worship failing to direct man at 
the same time into love of his neighbour would unquestionably not be 
true Christian ways — and conversely, it seems that only through its 
close bond with the Church’s prayers, with the Holy Eucharist, is Christ- 
ian love preserved from slipping into a purely humanitarian, secular 
campaign of welfare work. Again, this question is all the more impor- 
tant in that it is immediately bound up with that burning problem, the 
rightful place of the layman in the worship of the Church — a problem 
very seriously tackled at the European Laymen’s Conference in Bad Boll 
in 1951. Even the Catholic Church would not deny, at any rate in 
theory, that worship performed solely by priests, on behalf of but not 
actually by the people themselves, could not be termed Christian wor- 
ship in the full sense. For the service of “laymen” in the “world” and 
to the world, for their diaconal mission in the broadest sense, it would 
be of incalculable significance if, in the actual worship, there could be 
an evolution of the ministry allocating to the laity, the ordinary church- 
goers neither trained theologically nor employed full-time by the Church, 
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definite outward and visible duties at the service. A great deal of anxiety 
lest liturgy involve an exaggeration of the “ministry” and a neglect of 
the laity could thus be relieved, and it would be demonstrated beyond 
possibility of error that there can be no more important “service to the 
world” than service offered to God in worship, first and foremost as 
sacred service. 

I will stop there, in order not to involve myself in a still greater mass 
of problems. Not one of the questions I have indicated by way of 
example but is immediately connected with the question of church unity ; 
not one can be left aside if, within the great concern for Faith and Order, 
we are to deal with ways of worship. Questions of faith and questions 
of order are incorrectly and inadequately answered if they are at the 
same time regarded and stated as questions relating to the worship of 
the individual churches. It is our desire and our hope that the Lund 
Conference may set about that work as one of its ineluctable tasks, 
and afford it every opportunity of development — the work which was 
first made manifest in Edinburgh. It is no longer possible to conceive 
a Conference on Faith and Order without giving serious attention to 
the study of liturgical questions. 





ISSUES IN INTER-COMMUNION 
BY 


PERRY EPLER GRESHAM 


From every land and nation the delegates of diverse confessions come 
together to sit down around Faith and Order Conference tables at Lund 
to be led of the Holy Spirit toward the reunion of the Church of Christ 
on earth. Unfortunately, these theological delegates cannot sit down 
together around the Lord’s table te receive the bread and wine which 
Christ commanded us to take as His body and His blood. The sacrament 
of communion brings us face to face with the sin and scandal of our 
divisions. We cannot ignore or minimize the differences of doctrine, 
order, custom, history, and ceremonial practice that separate us. We 
bring our attitudes of heart-felt humble seeking and sincere intellectual 
inquiry to explore our differences as well as to give witness to our common 
faith in order that we might be led to that deeper integrating ground 
described by Paul — “For we, being many, are one bread, and one 
body ; for we are all partakers of that one bread” (1 Cor. 10: 17). 

We do not come to the Conference with meager preparation. Under 
the leadership of Professor Donald Baillie, the Inter-Communion Theo- 
logical Commission of Faith and Order has studied the agreements and 
differences of the attitudes and practices of the great confessions. We 
are, moreover, prepared in spirit by the inevitable conflict between our 
loneliness for all our brethren at the table of Christ and our loyalty to 
our cherished beliefs and practices. The self-evident loneliness appears 
in our very presence at the World Conference on Faith and Order. The 
confessional loyalty appears in our inability to sit down at the same 
table to receive the Lord’s Supper. The inner tensions invite the leading 
of the Spirit. If we were complacent there would be no quest. 

Some eucharistic issues that demand careful review are doctrine, 
order, and the practice of communion at ecumenical gatherings. ‘Each 
will pose perplexing problems and reveal deep divergencies. Each prob- 
lem will be considered in an atmosphere of love and mutual respect. 

Among those present will be some who believe the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to be the continuing sacrifice of the body and blood of 
Christ. There will be those who find no doctrine acceptable that fails 
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to affirm the body and blood of Christ is “in, with, and under” the 
bread and wine. Others will view the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
as simply a deep fellowship with Christ who by His real spiritual presence 
enables us to share in the glory of His life and the redeeming sacrifice of 
His death. 

It is unrealistic to expect unity of belief in respect to these matters. 
No confession has identical beliefs among its own communicants. The 
differences of communion doctrine between high church and low church 
viewpoints, for example, within one denomination may be greater than 
the gulf between two denominations. Never since the Day of Pentecost 
has the Church been completely of “one accord” on the belief about 
the eucharist. Even then the unity was possible only because the issue 
had not yet been defined. Persons who use the same words may have 
widely different meanings as they speak of the sacrament or receive the 
blessed symbols. The aim of the Conference is to explore our agreements 
and clarify our differences in order that we may approach the table of 
Christ with loving appreciation for one another. 

Justin in his Dialogue with Trypho clearly argues that the Lord’s 
Supper is a sacrificial act associated with the priestly sacrifice of the Old 
Testament as well as the continuing sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. 
Cyril of Jerusalem later speaks of the supper as “the holy and most 
awful sacrifice.”” Chrysostom qualifies the statement of Cyril by speaking 
of the sacrifice of Christ as “once for all” which indicates a memorial 
rather than a repetition. The controversy still continues. Some of the 
delegates at Lund will cling to the view that only as one sees the awful 
significance of Christ offered on the altar can he truly enter into the 
mystery of communion. Others will find this view unwarranted by the 
Scriptures and contrary to deeply-cherished interpretation. 

All will agree to the “real presence of Christ” in some sense. Some 
will cling to the doctrine that the bread and wine become the actual 
body and blood of Christ. Others will consider this view to be a magical 
rather than a spiritual interpretation. This division in viewpoint roots 
in deep history. The tradition of Ambrose tended toward the doctrine 
of miraculous conversion of the elements into the body and blood of 
Christ. The tradition of Augustine tended toward a distinction between 
the sign and the signified which viewed the real presence in a somewhat 
less materialistic sense. Before the Reformation the Western Church 
had moved to a position of transubstantiation which refined the material- 
istic view of actual body and blood but denied the mere spiritual presence 
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as inadequate. The language of the Fourth Council of Lateran in 1215 
reads, ““His body and blood are really contained in the sacrament of the 
altar under the species of bread and wine, the bread being transubstan- 
tiated into the body, and the wine into the blood, by the power of God, 
so that, to effect the mystery of unity, we ourselves receive from His 
what he Himself received from ours.” 

The Reformation brought to sharp focus the controversies on “the 
real presence”’ and the nature of “sacrifice” in the Eucharist. The sacra- 
ments tended to divide rather than unify the reformers. Luther argued 
for the real presence of the body and blood of Christ, “in, with, and 
under” the elements of bread and wine. Zwingli’s more humanistic and 
less monastic background inclined him to view the eucharist as a com- 
memoration of the sacrifice of Christ rather than a repetition of it. The 
elements are symbols of the body and blood of Christ through which 
by faith alone we appropriate the Lord Himself. Calvin went behind 
the controversial doctrines to the more primitive forms of thought which 
obtained in the nascent Christian community. This placed him in a 
somewhat median position in the controversy. 

The light of faith streams in upon our churches with the rich coloring 
of the stained-glass windows wrought by centuries of worship. That we 
should see things differently in various communions is inevitable. Yet 
we are one in the great comprehensive doctrine that the Supper instituted 
by the Lord is the central act of worship in which we devoutly remember 
Jesus Christ and share in His real presence. We hold it as a means of 
grace. We hold it as the corporate act of deep thanksgiving. Our unities 
are deeper than our differences even in regard to doctrine. 

Persistent in any consideration of inter-communion is the difference 
of conviction with reference to order. This involves not only the problem 
of disparate ordination, but also the whole structure of each denomina- 
tional continuum. When one speaks of a “communion” one has reference 
to the total configuration of practices, beliefs, disciplines and loyalties 
that give organic unity to a religious body. Eucharistic doctrine and 
practice cannot be abstracted from its relational context. The churches 
today are widely diverse with regard to convictions and attitudes con- 
cerning a valid ministry. There is no true inter-communion until there 
is a mutual ministry. Yet there would be difficulties to face even if the 
Spirit could lead us to the Beulah Land of a mutual ministry. So complex 
is the question of inter-communion that the entire nature of the visible 
church is involved. It is possible, however, to lift a few salient factors 
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to the level of conscious deliberation in an effort to clarify our predic- 
ament and explore our opportunities. 

The most apparently insurmountable differences derive from the 
hardened ecclesiastical structures which have grown sacred by venerable 
practice and rigid by disciplines and statutes. A considerable portion of 
contemporary Christendom is devoted to the deep conviction that only 
the ordained priesthood of an unbroken Episcopal succession from the 
Apostles can celebrate the eucharist and that only confirmed members 
of that fellowship served by such priests can receive the Lord’s Supper 
in its valid efficacy. A smaller section within this portion holds that 
such a view of apostolic succession with its complex of beliefs, rites, 
liturgies, creeds, and practices is of the very essence of the church. By 
this view those who do not belong to this particular ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion may be worthy fellowships of Christian believers, but are not of 
the true church at all. This cherished attitude looms like a mountain 
range that defies passage on the road to reunion. 

Equally intransigent are those who deny the validity of such claims. 
At the opposite extreme stand those who hold that even laymen chosen 
by the congregation can celebrate the Lord’s Supper since its meaning 
and effect depend on the direct authority of the Lord Himself as set 
forth in the Scriptures and not upon the agent who invokes the divine 
blessing. In between are various shades of belief and practice. Each 
holds his position with stedfast loyalty. Each tradition has its patterns 
of procedure and form which are firm in their resistance to alteration 
or compromise. The ecclesiastical structure of a low church may be 
just as rigid as that of a high church even though the former does not 
define the boundaries of its communion so sharply. The realistic thinker 
will recognize the well-nigh irreconcilable nature of these alternate posi- 
tions. Yet the eager quest continues for a deeper integrating ground. 
It may be necessary for God to weaken the structure of our ecclesiastical 
protective mechanisms. The wisdom of a Chinese sage is pertinent — 
“One cannot scramble eggs without breaking them.” 

While the differences in ordination, liturgy, and meaning associated 
with forms of worship are generally debated and cherished in terms of 
their divine origin and nature, the qualities that lift our several differing 
altars and separate our communion tables resemble in interesting fashion 
the qualities that divide nations, economic systems, or other social 
communities. There are non-theological factors involved in inter- 
communion. 
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The hope for fellowship is in the Holy Spirit of Christ and not in 
the wisdom of theologians and ecclesiastics. The winds of God blow 
across Christendom in strange ways. Ordinary people do extraordinary 
things. The logic of history is the purpose of God. The very fact of 
our World Conference seems to show the tendency toward reunion. 
The purpose of God can break our pride, shatter our super-arrogative 
claims and restore us in the fellowship of the one body of Christ. In 
this earnest prayer Lund is at one with the Didache although eighteen 
centuries divide the two. The communion ritual of that ancient doc- 
ument reads in part: 


We thank Thee, O Father, for the life and knowledge which Thou 
hast made known to us through Jesus Thy servant, to Thee be the glory 
forever. Just as this broken bread was scattered over the hills and having 
been gathered together became one, so may Thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into Thy Kingdom. For Thine is 
the glory and power through Jesus Christ forever. 


The practical problem of communion at the World Conference on 
Faith and Order itself confronts the delegates with the necessity for self- 
searching decision. There seems to be almost universal acceptance of 
the doctrine that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is reserved for 
churches as such, and that no assembly of Christians in an ecumenical 
gathering has the authority and the right to administer the sacrament. 
Yet there are those within Christendom who believe that regardless of 
the various ecclesiastical traditions “the church of Christ on earth is 
essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally one,” and that the 
delegated officers of an ecumenical conference, therefore, are represen- 
tatives of the church which is one in the eyes of God even though divided 
in the beliefs and practices of men. By this view the Conference itself 
could hold its communion service as a recognition of the divine invisible 
unity in the midst of the visible human disunity. Such a view seems 
fantastic to those nurtured in more traditional practices and beliefs. To 
some, however, the Lord’s Supper celebrated at the Conference is the 
acknowledgment of the presence of Christ at the Assembly. It is for 
them the paradox that the one Holy Catholic Church encompassing all 
the followers of Christ is both actual and not realized. It is related to 
the view that the Kingdom of God is both here and not here — realized 
and not realized. 

It becomes necessary therefore to recognize the divisions among us 
by asking a church that permits open communion to invite the delegates. 
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On Sunday, August seventeenth, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
fifty-two, the representatives of Christian churches from almost every 
land beneath the sun assemble in the Cathedral at Lund to receive the 
bread and wine as the Church of Sweden celebrates the ancient and 
significant sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This is not a conference 
communion service even though all delegates are welcome. Some cannot 
join in the service because of conviction or ecclesiastical restriction. The 
priests of such confessions preside at other services during the conference 
in order that no person be denied the privilege of communion with 
complete intellectual assent and sincerity of conscience. The very fact 
that we must meet at different altars is the acknowledgment of our sinful 
division. We are troubled in our deep loneliness for one another as we 
come into the presence of Christ. This is the Church penitent. Though 
creed and form divide us, the Spirit of Christ unites us. Though we 
have journeyed from Pentecost to Lund by devious and sundry ways yet 
we are together in one place and with one accord, in some respects, as 
the Spirit leads us. Deep in the Christian heart is the haunting yearning 
for the day when all who follow Christ will come from the East and 
from the West, from the South and from the North, to sit down together 
in the Kingdom of God where Christ offers us the broken bread and 
the blessed cup. 

Beyond and underneath the outward observance is the inward appre- 
ciation of the devout communicant. Christ speaks to His disciples in 
the language of mystery and symbol. The answer of the heart and 
conscience depend upon the sensitivity, background, and imagination of 
the person who receives the loaf and the cup. While John leans on the 
Master’s breast, Peter inquires who it is that would betray the Lord, 
and Judas goes forth to strike the traitor’s bargain with the priests. 
Any adequate consideration of the central Christian sacrament involves 
an awareness of the category of the subjective as well as the objective. 
The assembly of disciples, the upper room, the elements of bread and 
wine, the spoken words of blessing and command, the acts of breaking 
the loaf and taking the cup are all public. The deep inner meanings are 
private. Man can look on the outward appearance, but only God can 
look at the heart. 

Two massive objective facts provide the final ground for eucharistic 
unity. They both derive from the great central fact of Christ as Lord 
of all. They are the supper instituted in a Jerusalem upper room and 
the continuing tradition of that ancient ceremonial in the Christian 
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centuries. When we view the former from our perspective of division we 
hear the query of Paul which rebukes us as surely as it brought repen- 
tance to the Corinthians — “‘Is Christ divided ?”” When we meet in Lund 
we shall be acutely aware of the latter for it was Bishop Y. T. Brilioth, 
our Chairman, who wrote in his study Eucharistic Faith and Practice, 


... this holy rite stood from the very beginning at the center of the 
stream of spiritual life which had its source in the Master himself and which 
is itself the chief witness to the power which was in him. And the place which 
the holy rite has held throughout all Christian History as the means to 
the communication of the Christ-life and of fellowship in Christ remains 
as a fact which no psychological subjectivism can explain away. Faith 
sees here the activity of the Ascended Lord, continuing and conforming 
the work of his earthly ministry. 


It is the deep faith of questing Christians that the Lord lifted up will 
draw all men unto Him. 


The Master shared plain bread with those who loved Him 
On that last night before the fatal plot was laid. 
The blessing that He spoke made all bread sacred ; 
The glory of that shared loaf cannot fade 
As long as mankind prays — 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 


Within the cup His holy face reflected 
Bore lines of anguish for His undiscerning friends, 
But loyal love shone from His eyes to pardon their stumbling minds — 
Redeeming fellowship with mercy blends 
As long as mankind prays — 
“Forgive us our transgressions.” 


For living bread our hungry souls are yearning ; 
Our thirsty spirits crave that cup divine. 
No barrier of race or creed or nation 
Can break that sacramental comradeship of bread and wine 
As long as mankind prays — 
“Our Father, Who art in Heaven.” 





THE CHURCH 
THE CHURCHES AND THE COUNCIL 


BY 


OLIVER S. TOMKINS 


The World Council of Churches is a new phenomenon in the history 
of Christendom and so one which has to be understood and explained 
in categories not hitherto used, or at least in old categories radically 
revised. We believe that what has happened to us to make us into the 
World Council of Churches was indeed a work of Our Lord the Spirit. 
Certainly, there may be much in what has happened and in what we are 
which is not the work of the Holy Spirit — for we do not claim to be 
the Church, let alone an infallible Church! But it is always part of 
the work of theology to “‘test the spirits” and what we are engaged upon 
is precisely the attempt to formulate a theology of the ecumenical move- 
ment. It is a task to which we are committed within the Council and 


in which we beg the help of all those who would see the truth as it is in 
Christ. 


A tentative and partial answer is before our constituent churches for 
their study and comment. The title of that document was “The Church, 
the Churches and the World Council of Churches.” I believe that it 
is essential to the right understanding of our problem that all three terms 
should be taken fully seriously. I have the constant impression as I read 
comments on the document that there is a tendency to compress the 
three terms into two, “Churches and Church.” If this is so, I find it 
easy to understand for we are using the term churches in a way in which 
we ourselves have constantly said it has no biblical warrant. We are 
using the term church in a sense of which we have no agreed definition, 
and the Council is, as I have said, a religious phenomenon that fits into 
no previously-used categories. But, even at the risk of saying again 
things which the Toronto document has already said, I would seek to 
make clearer the meaning of those three terms and their relationship to 
each other in pairs. 





The Churches and the Council 


First then, the relation of the Churches to the Council. As we say 
again in the Toronto statement, IV, 1, “the member churches of the 
Council believe that conversation, co-operation and common witness 
of the churches must be based upon the common recognition that Christ 
is the Divine Head of the Body.” The fact that the Council is a “‘fellow- 
ship of churches which accept our Lord Christ as God and Saviour” 
goes far to define both the sense in which we understand “churches” 
and “Council.” 

In the state of fragmentation among Christians, we are concerned 
with the People of God scattered throughout the world but finding 
expression, in various ways, as the Church of God in that place. But, 
in the practical work of the Council, we have to deal with various histor- 
ical administrative units conveniently called “churches,” although we 
recognise it to be an unscriptural use of the word. Actually, the entities 
thus labelled vary a good deal in their happiness at being so described 
(e.g. Congregationalists do not like their regional or national unions 
to be called churches) and in their willingness to see others so described. 
But the essential characteristic of these entities is that they are corpor- 
ately committed to faith in the Deity of Christ. Certainly that may raise 
questions — about the substance of that acceptance. What kind of con- 
ception does it imply, for instance, about the nature of faith? It con- 
tains no suggestion that to believe in Jesus Christ implies also being 
baptised, and does not the New Testament demand that it should ? 
Such questions only point to the fact that, in considering whether any 
given entity is of the kind which compose the Council, it is on this min- 
imal condition that they “‘accept’’ Jesus Christ. It is minimal but it is 
fundamental. When we speak of “churches” we mean corporations 
which qua corporations place themselves under an appeal to the authority 
of Jesus as Lord and in that appeal we find the only guarantee for which 
we ask. 

But it also defines the Council — for that is then seen as a fellow- 
ship within which this minimal guarantee is the bond of unity. In a 
sense it is no guarantee, for the Council has, and cannot have, any author- 
ity to decide whether a “church” which professes to accept Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour actually does so. Clearly, all the churches do not 
see the same consequences flowing from that acceptance, which drives 
me to admit that the Council as such must be committed to the view that 
faith in Christ can be legitimately attributed to those who hold widely 
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differing views as to what that faith necessarily implies. Within the 
Council, in what sense can I honestly attribute to a group of the Society 
of Friends this faith in Christ when I believe that to worship Him as 
God necessarily involves sacraments of initiation and communion which 
Quakers deny ? I can only say, and suppose that what the Council must 
mean, is that all of us believe that the others accept as final authority 
the Lordship of Christ however we understand it. We disagree about 
what His Lordship involves, but we are all agreed that His will, precisely 
in proportion as we become convinced that it is His will, is for all of 
us final and compelling. Thus, to meet another who has also made this 
acceptance is to meet one with whom I am already in eschatological 
unity, in the sense that the content of that to which each of us has com- 
mitted himself will only be fully apparent when all the relativity and 
partiality of knowledge are done away and he and I both “apprehend 
as all along we have been apprehended by Christ.” 

This commitment is definitive for our conception of the Council as 
something more than an interesting and useful piece of ecclesiastical 
machinery. By the introduction of this eschatological note the Council 
itself becomes a potential instrument of the justice and mercy of God. 
But is it not more than that ? Must we not ask whether the Council as 
Council does not contain vestigia ecclesiae (traces of the Church) ? 
This is to raise a question which I would put especially to our Roman 
Catholic friends who watch the Council with much sympathy, but from 
outside it. We have become accustomed, at least in England, to the 
readiness of Roman Catholic authorities to have dealings with us, on 
matters of social justice, international problems and so on, explicitly 
“‘on the basis of the Natural Law.” On exactly the same basis they are 
prepared to treat also with Jews and agnostics of good will. But when 
we discuss such social and other matters in the World Council of Chur- 
ches, we do it not on the basis of an appeal to the Natural Law (the 
existence of which, indeed, many of our members would deny) but on 
appeal to the authority of God in Christ. I think it has never been 
made quite clear to us how far Rome is prepared to meet with those 
who believe in Our Lord because of that belief and not simply on the 
basis of our common human rationality. I am aware that the Pope has 
on certain occasions referred to other Christians as distinct from simply 
“men of good will.” I for one found the point of deepest significance 
in his “Instruction to Ordinaries” in February 1950 in the permission 
“to say together the Lord’s Prayer or other prayers approved by the 
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Church.” But are Roman Catholics able to ascribe to the basis which 
unites our churches in the Council the same sort of decisive character 
that I believe we ascribe to it? We believe that the making of that 
affirmation together places us in a relationship which, in some sense, 
transcends history and a relationship which binds us inescapably together 
now precisely because we have already declared ourselves ready to abide 


together in facing the judgment of Him Who shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 


The Churches and the Church 


I must turn now to the second pair of terms — the relation of chur- 
ches to Church. Clearly, the crucial part of the Toronto text in this 
connection is Part IV, 4 and 5, which read: 


The member churches of the World Council consider the relationship 
of other churches to the Holy Catholic Church which the creeds profess 
as a subject for mutual consideration. Nevertheless, membership does not 
imply that each Church must regard the other member churches as chur- 
ches in the true and full sense of the word. 

The member churches of the World Council recognise in other 
churches elements of the true Church. They consider that this mutual 
recognition obliges them to enter into a serious conversation with each 


other in the hope that these elements of truth will lead to the recognition 
of the full truth and to unity based on the full truth. 


The crux of the difficulty surely lies in the word churches. I have no 
hesitation myself, for example, in saying that all those properly baptized 
by water in the Triune Name are members of the Catholic Church. 
My difficulties begin when I ask what is the attitude of the Church of 
England, not to baptized individuals, but to those individuals who, in 
addition to being baptized, describe themselves collectively as Methodists 
or Congregationalists. In other words, all our traditions have evolved 
some kind of theory about how to deal with individuals who, being 
already baptized, wish to associate themselves with this or that particular 
confession which naturally considers itself to be at least an embodiment 
of the Catholic Church. If the problem were “the relation of other 
separated Christian brothers to the Holy Catholic Church” we all have, 
in our various confessions, practical answers, even though widely differ- 
ent ones, which show that we know how to deal with that problem. 

Our problem is the different one of estimating the relation to the 
Church of those various corporate entities which, as we have noted, for 
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lack of a better name we are calling “churches.” The phrase upon which 
I would concentrate now is in Toronto IV, 4: “The member churches 
of the World Council consider the relationship of other churches to the 
Holy Catholic Church which the Creeds profess as a subject for mutual 
consideration.” 

There is a clear provision that no member church need regard all 
the other members as “churches in the true and full sense of the word.” 
That provision is almost certainly for some of the members a necessary 
condition of being able to remain in the Council at all. If any church 
not only insists upon the possibility of that attitude, but goes on actually 
to say outright that it cannot regard at least certain of the other mem- 
bers as “true and pure” churches, the right to do so seems to me indis- 
putable in the light of having allowed the possibility. So that, whatever 
may be the meaning of “‘a subject for mutual consideration,” it cannot 
mean that a Church which denies that other bodies are “full and true 
churches” can itself have no place in the Council. On this ground 
I can see no reason why the Church of Rome or the Southern Baptist 
Convention could not belong to the Council. 

So this “‘mutual consideration” is not a question eventually expecting 
the answer “yes.” It is a consideration of “the relationship” of other 
churches to the Holy Catholic Church. This enlarges the “mutual 
consideration” to include the vestigia ecclesiae as the ground upon 
which other bodies may be allowed, even if they can never be conceded 
to be “churches in the full and true sense of the term,” nevertheless to 
have some relationship to the Holy Catholic Church. In that case, the 
crucial consideration would seem to be whether these “elements of the 
true Church” in bodies which are not recognisable as “‘churches” are 
inherent in those things which have caused them to be differentiated as 
“churches” or whether they are always elements which exist in spite of 
their differentiation. Concretely, are the vestigia ecclesiae in Lutheran 
or Methodist churches, for those who will not call them ecclesiae, to 
be found at all in the elements because of which they desire to be known 
as Lutheran or Methodist or are they only to be found in elements which 
have retained their legitimacy in spite of Luther and Wesley ? Similarly, 
some of us wish to ask whether the elements of the true Church which 
we discern in the Church of Rome do or do not belong to that which 
causes her to be called “Roman.” 

At first glance, to pose the question is to answer it. For surely the 
reason for our divisions is that it is primarily in the distinctive features 
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of other bodies that each holds others to be wrong? It leads us straight 
into the world of denominationalisms. It is precisely because of their 
Lutheranism that we cannot accept Lutherans as corporately a Church, 
one might say; another that what is wrong with Methodists is their 
Methodism, with Calvinists their Calvinism, with Anglicans their Anglican- 
ism and with Romans their Romanism. But it does not truly answer the 
question to say that the vestigia ecclesiae are to be found anywhere except 
in the distinctive characteristics of a tradition. For each will insist to the 
others that the heart of our “mutual consideration” lies in taking seriously 
what each tradition holds to be so central that it cannot at once achieve 
unity with others by abandoning it. If the thing which distinguishes 
each of us is not testifying to something which we believe to be essential 
. to a “true and full church,” then certainly we have no right to hold on 
to it. Perhaps there may be an important distinction between “true” 
and “full” in this consideration, in the sense in which Archbishop Bram- 
hall, quoting Lancelot Andrewes with approval, distinguished between 
episcopacy as belonging “to the integrity or perfection of a church” 
though not necessarily to its essence. Certainly, we all need to clarify 
discussion by setting forth (a) the circumstances in which a particular 
church can be called, without further qualification, the Holy Catholic 
Church in that place; (b) the circumstances in which the presence of 


certain marks indicate the presence there in some sense (however qual- 
ified) of the Catholic Church ; (c) the circumstances in which particular 
characteristics, corporately adhered to, testify to traces of the Church 
and (d) those in which similar corporate characteristics constitute the 
denial of the Church. 


What is essential to this “mutual consideration” (to which the chur- 
ches in the Council have, tentatively at least at Toronto, pledged them- 
selves) is that the conversation should continue. To borrow a perhaps 
discouraging simile, so long as the armistice talks continue in Korea, 
the situation is qualitatively different from what it would be if either 
side broke them off. No matter how often either side may say “This 
is our final and decisive offer,” so long as they go on talking, the situa- 
tion is not hopeless. Such political analogies are dangerous because one 
is tempted to look at once for the ecclesiastical equivalent of appeasement 
— but it is revealing to this extent. What keeps both parties clinging 
on when all looks hopeless is a belief in the possibility of a just settlement 
other than one’s own immediate demands and a consequent ultimate 
tentativeness about those demands, however firmly they may be stated 
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for purposes of negotiation. In other words, to drop analogies, does 
not the ecumenical conversation always depend upon a tension between 
formulations, clearly and forcefully expressed, of our convictions and 
differences and an ultimate refusal to give the formulations complete 
finality. The ecumenical conversation can continue so long as no one 
church closes it by giving absolute finality to certain definitions of her 
attitude to other bodies, which would exclude them totally, in their cor- 
porate entity, from any relationship to the Holy Catholic Church. Such 
final denial of traces of the true Church in other churches as such no 
church (Rome not excluded) appears to me yet to have given. 


The Council and the Church 


There remains this last pair of terms to be discussed in the light of 
the tendency to reduce the three terms of our proposition to two because 
there is a hidden association in our minds between the Council and the 
Church (as Una Sancta), in spite of our frequent and explicit denials of 
any desire to identify the two. 

But there are perhaps these comments to be made. 

First, there are those in the Council who would seem to suggest an 
identity in that their conception of the unity of the Church is not notice- 
ably different from the kind of loose federation in friendly co-operation 
which the Council already is. But there is this, which I think such people 
would add — that the Council could not be happily equated with the 
Church unless there were full intercommunion between all the members 
federated in it. And that, of course, is to beg the whole question. If 
all the churches now in the Council were in communion with each other, 
it could only be because they were not thinking in terms of the federation 
of diversely-ordered, independent churches, but because they had come 
to accept a conception of unity as the undisputed common acceptance of 
sacraments, doctrine and ministry however defined ; no longer a Council 
but a Church in the sense that no part of it considered any other part 
of it to be lacking in all which is essential for the common life in the 
Body of Christ. 

Secondly, the Council gua Council may surely be said to possess 
certain vestigia ecclesiae even whilst it repudiates the pretension to be 
ecclesia. Like the Church (however we understand what we confess by 
this word in the Creed), it is wholly dependent upon Jesus Christ for 
its corporate life; like the Church, it accords to Scripture a unique 
place in the means of knowing the self-revelation of God; like the 
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Church, its corporate manifestations of life are rooted in corporate 
prayer and worship ; like the Church, it is in principle world-wide because 
it could find expression wherever on earth men call together upon God 
through Jesus Christ. These characteristics have already led many of 
our too-enthusiastic supporters to talk about “the world-wide Church” 
as though it were the World Council of Churches. But that is an adoles- 
cent and provincial enthusiasm which may be excused so long as we 
ourselves seek to correct it. The ways in which the Council is not the 
Church are clear — it has no commonly accepted body of doctrine, 
no commonly recognised ministry or priesthood and no power to 
administer sacraments, to mention only a few. 

Yet ought we to repudiate altogether this persistent undertone of 
desire somehow to relate the Council to the Church? A sympathetic 
Roman Catholic commentator? has described, as among the concep- 
tions held amongst us of the relation of Council to Church, these three 
types among others (the comments after the summaries in italics are 
my own). (i) The “synthetic branch theory” — the Council is the place 
where incomplete and supplementary churches seek their final synthesis in 
the truth. If they achieved the synthesis, Council would have become 
Church. (ii) The vestigia ecclesiae school — in which the Council is 
an instrument of the churches for enabling these partially-right churches 
(presumably some of them considering themselves much more right than 
others) to discover the “‘essential content” of the message of Christ. When 
the various vestigia have thus found their true relationship to the whole 
and all are agreed upon the essential content, then again, presumably, 
Council has become Church. (iii) The Orthodox, who regard the Council 
as the means through which non-Orthodox have the opportunity to discover 
that the Orthodox were right after all. When that happens, then again 
Council will become Church — the Orthodox Church. 

I suspect that the Orthodox are not the only ones who in their heart 
of hearts approach the Council as the means whereby others may 
discern that one’s own tradition was on the whole right all along! But 
the analysis contains a good deal of shrewd judgment about what an 
Anglo-Catholic poet has recently described as 


that curious kettle of fish, 
that mixed grill called Ecumenism ; 


1 R. RouQuEtrteE, in Bulletin d’Istina, No. 35. 
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yet the same poem concludes — 


There is a time for affirmation 
And a time for negation 
But never a time to refuse exchange ... 


There is no road to Rome 

But the high-road through Geneva 
For a penitent Anglo-Catholic, 

An impenitent Ecumenical Adventurer. 


In more prosaic terms, I would conclude with three observations as 
I seek to survey the whole ecumenical scene, including both those Christ- 
ian bodies who are within the Council and those who are without. 

First, the World Council is in debt to Rome. It is a debt which 
some of us gladly acknowledge, others are unconscious of and some 
would deny. But Rome stands to-day as a perpetual commentary upon 
our work which we cannot ignore. For some she is only a warning 
against what they must not become ; for others she is a perpetual temp- 
tation to escape from our intolerable tensions into unity at least of a 
kind ; every emotion from deep revulsion and even hatred to almost 
unbearable longing and love is to be found amongst us. But for us all, 
in all the contradictions in which we see her, she is a perpetual reminder 
to the Council that to speak of unity in Christ is not to speak of an 
abstract ideal but of something which must be expressed in history and 
in flesh and blood. Whether as warning or encouragement, whether as 
an offence or as a model (and in many of us, always as something of 
both), Rome stands over against all our tentative efforts, as unity em- 
bodied and therefore impossible to ignore. 

Yet, diverse as our attitude to Rome may be, we are clearly united 
in not accepting the form of unity which she offers — though some are 
near to doing so and others very far. On the other hand there are Christ- 
ians who reject our fellowship because they believe that our desire for 
unity is a wholly mistaken one. But when, as a Council, we accept 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, we know that He is also Lord and 
Head of the Church. We have gone so far as to acknowledge that we 
have a “unity in Christ” and that “there is and can be only one Church,” 
and yet it is patent that we are divided. The knowledge of this contra- 
diction is the motive for all we do. We stand only at the beginning of 
hammering out together an alternative answer to Our Lord’s incessant 
prayer for unity. But in the end, it is God who answers prayer, not we. 
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We can only go on in the faith that “He is faithful who calls us and He 
will perform it.” 

In a particular sense, the ecumenical movement is a “fellowship of 
penitence,” suffering a common pain. All who share the pain, share 
the fellowship. For it is the pain of confessing before Our Lord that 
the Church, which He loved and gave Himself for, has had her unity 
destroyed in the eyes of men by the sin of her members. Beyond our 
sight, there is a unity still, for Christ is not divided and cannot be 
destroyed. We repent of the sin which conceals the unity of Christ, but 
of ourselves we are powerless to restore it. The Council is united in a 
Christe eleison which we ask others to say with us. We hear too few 
voices joined in this cry — and we must learn to be more explicit together 
as we say it, to know together more completely what we mean. But 
the last word must be, not to demand that we hear this note more strongly 
from any outside our organization, but the confession that we of the 
Council have not yet cried earnestly enough, Kyrie eleison, Christe 
eleison, Kyrie eleison. When we do, our Council may yet commend 
itself to all who worship God in Christ as a means towards manifesting 
the unity which is His and which He wills should be ours. 





ON THE CULTURAL 
AND SOCIAL FACTORS INFLUENCING 
CHURCH DIVISION 


BY 


JACQUES ELLUL 


There could be no question of providing in this brief article a complete 
study of the cultural and social factors influencing division between 
the churches. The description I propose to give will be not exhaustive 
but illustrative. 

Two limitations should be noted right at the start. First of all, 
I am taking into consideration mainly the French situation. The churches 
are placed in very widely-varying circumstances in the different countries 
of Europe : we cannot employ the same analytical methods in examining 
the Spanish-Italian-Portuguese bloc (where Catholicism is the official 
religion and tends to exclude all others), the German-Scandinavian 
bloc (where the population as a whole is Christian, but is split into 
mutually-opposed churches), and France (mainly lay, with a 70% 
majority of non-church members). This figure has been contested : 
it represents the average between the number of those baptised, which 
is as high as 70 % — though the percentage is showing a constant drop : 
in Paris no more than half the children born are now baptised — and 
the number of communicants, which is about 10% of the population. 
Church members are divided into approximately 25% Catholics and 
1% Protestants. It is not, therefore, certain that what can be observed 
with regard to France is applicable to other countries also. 

I shall, in addition, leave on one side, in dealing with factors influenc- 
ing division, all problems of temperament, psychological differences, 
terminological lack of understanding, distinctions of liturgy and form, 
and diversity of ethical and cultural conceptions. 

I shall concern myself solely with analysing two factors which appear 
to me to be essential ones — conservatism and the political situation. 





Conservatism 


When we speak of conservatism, it means that we are studying 
a situation actually existing in fact. (In the same way, when we speak 
of administration, this concerns only the administration which is definitely 
in existence, not the one which ought to exist.) Again our purpose is 
not to explain the origin of these church divisions, only why these 
divisions are still with us today, why they go on and on. In the oppos- 
itions between churches, conservatism plays a fundamental part. 

We may note three forms of conservatism. Firstly, there is psycho- 
logical conservatism : the members of a church are accustomed to certain 
religious forms. They have not as a rule any very definite views, from 
the religious point of view ; they simply remain attached to a familiar 
system, to familiar habits, and shrink from any innovation. Anything 
new in the religious field is regarded as, in varying degrees, sacrilegious. 
Since, furthermore, people have no very accurate grasp of their faith, 
they do not see why they should change, or why they should make 
it up with the others. Their tendency is to stay where they are, because 
they will not take the trouble to make comparisons between themselves 
and other people. This is a serious matter in so far as it is the expression 
of an unavowed conviction of being in the right. It is a refusal by the 
faithful to place themselves in submission to the Cross. 

A second aspect of this conservatism is the historical one: people 
continue to be attached to one particular religious or ecclesiastical form out 
of respect for their forefathers and fidelity to the past. This attachment 
to tradition is found more frequently in minority groups such as, in 
France, Jews and Protestants. There are in France many nominal 
Protestants to be found who are no longer Christians but still assert 
that they are Protestants, and when asked what that means to them 
they invariably have recourse to history: a Protestant is one descended 
from the Huguenots. People thus continue to belong to the Protestant 
Church out of opposition to Catholicism, which in turn arises from 
the Catholic persecutions. They may be defined sociologically as 
belonging to a historical group by basing themselves on the past and 
opposing a former enemy. 

This leads to startling consequences: many of the most ruggedly 
anti-Catholic Protestants in France are among the least faithful members 
of the Church, and no longer adherents of the Christian faith. What 
matters for them is thus to distinguish themselves from the Catholics. 
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And anything appearing to tend in a Catholic direction, even something 
wholly in line with the Revelation, is rejected. I know Protestants who 
will not accept the Miraculous Birth of Christ because it is ““Catho- 
licism.”” Such rejection is, therefore, purely historical in character. 
The same applies to certain antagonisms towards ecumenism in the local 
churches : it is in the name of fidelity to tradition that people seek to 
remain apart. For only a closer understanding of their own faith can 
enable them to detach themselves from the past and attach themselves 
to ecumenism. 

But the third and most serious factor in conservatism, as the bulwark 
of division in the Church, is administrative conservatism. It comes into 
play not, like the other two factors, at individual but at organisational 
level. Every church is and must be organised ; there could be no denying 
the validity of an organisation which embodies and should be the instru- 
ment of the Spirit. For this reason the Church has its administrative 
and financial structures, its ministries, its hierarchy, its synods and 
charities and accounts. But when the Church organises itself in this 
way, we must not forget that in so doing it ceases to be a purely spiritual 
body and becomes an administrative one. It becomes an organisation. 
Now the whole action of the life of the Church is to succeed in remaining 
faithful to its Lord although it is an organisation, to succeed in sub- 
ordinating that administration to the Spirit of God. But that is no 
easy matter. For as soon as the Church becomes an administration it 
becomes subject to the sociological laws governing administration : it 
is overborne by the weight of its integration into the world, and any 
hope that it might evade these sociological determinatives is wholly vain 
and idealistic. It it is to succeed, it must be all the time reviewing in 
the light of faith the validity of its organisation, and renewing it the 
instant it comes to represent a danger of immobility. 

Now it may be noted that organisation is an element of conservatism 
tending to maintain separations between churches (considering the 
situation as it actually is). This is part of the inherent character of all 
administration. This character, as I see it, comprises the following 
features. 

(1) Administration is of its nature rigid: its tendency is to lay down 
fixed patterns and definite, coherent rules difficult to amend and render 
flexible. It likes to manage and foresee everything, and to establish 
statutes and regulations ; it transforms human relations into legal ones. 
All this comes up against one of the spiritual temptations of the Church, 
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the temptation to turn simple living by faith into a moral law. For 
this reason the Church very readily accepts that administrative rigidity 
which grows to be the encouragement and expression of its spiritual 
bankruptcy. 

(2) Administration is of its nature rational: it does not give way 
to the impulsions of the irrational. It seeks to produce the most effective 
organisational or financial formula, and in so doing it gives its allegiance 
to mathematics and technology, and ruthlessly excludes flights of fancy 
in any shape or form. In the Church, administration lays down exact 
lines of demarcation as to what one particular church is in contra- 
distinction to the rest ; it carries out statistical inquiries ; it lights upon 
financial methods which yield a good return ; et cetera and so forth. 
It works to establish an outward coherence of the Church, holding 
together by human means elements more or less dissimilar, and finds 
in its rationality its justification: it alone is able to reduce to order 
the sphere where spiritual efforts can (from the point of view of organis- 
ation) only sow disorder. 

(3) Administration is of its nature a stabilising force, in a dual 
sense. First of all, it is stabilising in that it seeks to establish exact 
rules, and to enclose all movement within these patterns — spiritual 
movement along with the rest. It sets up barriers between groups in 
order that it may function more efficiently : thus it strives to fence off 
its own special field, because it can only work properly in a stabilised 
setting. Secondly, its nature is to endeavour to perpetuate itself. Any 
administration which considers itself justified at all seeks to maintain 
itself, to continue, even when it has no longer any reason for doing so. 
Administrative patterns last longer than any other, longer than the 
political or sociological or economic systems which gave them birth. 
And so it is in the churches also: one particular spiritual life, one 
particular theology are embodied in one administrative form (it could 
not be otherwise, in the beginning), but after the religious and spiritual 
bases have disappeared the form of the organisation still continues, 
so that there is a simulacrum of life with no reality to it. Such adminis- 
trations, which at a specified moment were of value and expressed 
legitimate religious divisions, are so no longer after certain developments, 
and serve only to maintain divisions which often possess only a shadow 
of reality. That is the position as it exists at present in many churches. 

Now the more conscious an administration is of a threat to its 
foundations, the more rigid it becomes. Whether it is the men in it 
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or the organisation itself, both of them strive to maintain and justify 
themselves : the administration is stricter and stricter the less justified 
it seems. Ecclesiastical administration frequently deepens the gulfs 
which the Holy Ghost works to fill in. We must always, for instance, 
take care not to do what the Roman administration did at the Council 
of Trent, and stand foursquare on positions previously indeterminate 
and antagonisms potentially resolvable. 

Whenever the Church seeks to be perfectly organised, it tends 
towards hardening and unjustified separatism. 


Nationalism 


A further deep-seated factor leading to rupture is nationalism. 
Nationalism not only provokes division between the different denom- 
inations, cloaked to a greater or lesser degree by national feeling, but 
prevents union between churches of different nations but the same 
denomination. 

In the first case, for the average French Protestant (and it is the 
average people who form the Church, so that their view is an essential 
one) Baptism is “an American sect,” and Lutheranism a German 
church. It is most unfortunate that this estimate (not necessarily a 
contemptuous one) should dwell so on the national aspect of a confession. 

In the second case, the churches of a single confession are broken 
up by their integration into the different national patterns. (This applies 
even to the Church of Rome, despite an appearance of unity adminis- 
trative in character.) Thus the Reformed Church is split up into 
fragments by the fact of belonging to England (and Scotland), France, 
Switzerland, Holland and Hungary. Each of these fragments reaches 
its decisions independently, organises its debates and researches in 
separation. It is impossible to be satisfied with a purely spiritual and 
theological union — such union exists, but it must take definite form. 
It is entirely abnormal for this nationalist rupture to subsist at all. 
We cannot accept the consolation that union in Christ is enough. For 
these decisions lead to oppositions imperilling that union. 

The rupture in question is based, in my view, on three foundations. 

Firstly, decisions by the State, as for example, in history, the decisions 
of the French monarchy concerning the Gallican Church. At the present 
time, we have the nationalist decisions of the People’s Democracies, 
forbidding union — and to some extent even exchange — between 
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churches which belong to the same confession but to mutually-opposed 
political camps. Naturally, these decisions crystallise on the outbreak 
of war: people become traitors or collaborators if they have been on 
friendly terms with Christians in the enemy country. These State 
decisions are not, however, constant, nor in all cases determinative. 

The second aspect is more serious — nationalist feeling among 
Christians themselves. It is a matter for great regret that in the churches 
the members almost always feel more bound to their nation than to 
the Church of Christ. Thus they will accept for the country and the 
State sacrifices, such as taxation and war, that they will not make for 
Christ. Who would agree to pay the Church a subscription equal to 
what he pays in taxes? Who would agree to devote a year, or two 
years, or three years of his life to the service of Christ, as he does to 
his term in the Army? But, even if we do not go as far as that, we 
find church members rubbing along quite happily with the cleavage 
in the Body of Christ; we write even on the highest official level, 
“Reformed Church of France,” whereas the Church may in fact be in 
France, but can only be of Jesus Christ. 

We should have a great deal to do, therefore, first of all by way 
of education, and then in practice, to teach Christians what they belong 
to Christ before their country, that everything is God’s and must be 
rendered unto Him, that only after this total gift has been made have 
they the right to render anything to Caesar. They must learn that a 
French Christian is, because he is a Christian first and foremost, more 
closely linked to a German Christian than to a French non-Christian. 
It is absolutely vital to create in this way an international Christian 
attitude of mind. 

The third facet of division is provided by the national adminis- 
tration of the churches. They are organised on a national level, and 
have constructed their organisation within this pattern, i.e. their 
supreme authority is always national in character. This dependent 
condition is laden with consequence, for such administrations prevent 
any international union among churches: thus the French National 
Synod would not be willing to restrict its sovereignty, and nor would 
any of the other governing bodies. Hand in hand with this goes the 
financial problem — would a wealthy national church agree to assume 


joint financial responsibility with a church burdened under a mass of 
deficits ? 





Here again we are up against an anti-Christian obstacle. The 
principle must be admitted that the normal administrative framework 
for a church is not the nation but the world. And there we find ourselves 
confronted by an institutional task which does not correspond exactly 
to the task of the ecumenical movement, since it is at once more restricted 
(not being interdenominational) and more coherent (presupposing a 
supra-national authority in a church). But if we are not capable of 
overcoming these divisions, how are we to make others believe that 
we genuinely belong to Jesus Christ ? 


There are a great many other things I could say concerning further 
factors in our divisions, but I think the two that I have indicated are 
the most important at the present time. We are thus faced with two 
questions : 

What concrete action are we to take in order to make the adminis- 
tration of the Church more flexible and subordinate it wholly to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit ? 

What concrete action are we to take in order to induce the adminis- 
trations of national churches to approve, and later to take part in, a 
supra-national body, once the work of educating church members has 
been carried out (which can be begun immediately) ? 






















DISUNITIES CREATED BY DIFFERING 
PATTERNS OF CHURCH LIFE 


BY 


G. R. CRAGG 


Only a church inert and ineffective will fail to kindle loyalty in its 
members. No church has ever failed to provide some kind of justification 
of its separate existence. It often happens that the loyalty, though 
not always inspired by denominational convictions about doctrine or 
polity, becomes committed to them. Ecclesiastical divisions can appeal 
to theological differences, but it does not follow that they are caused 
by them. They are not even perpetuated by dissimilarities in doctrine. 
For many lay people the arguments produced by the experts are merely 
justification after the event. One man adheres to this church: his 
neighbour to that. They may be relieved (though they may merely be 
perplexed) to learn that there is a resounding theological formula which 
justifies the breach. In most cases, especially with lay people, the 
operative forces which maintain our divisions are actually a good deal 
simpler than the spokesmen for our churches admit. 


The Effect of Differences in Social Status 


Churches are often kept apart by the fact that their members belong 
to different economic levels in the life of the community. From this 
it follows that varying social customs prevail, and members of one 
group are ill-at-ease in the presence of members of another. This is a 
factor which operates in small rather than in large communities. In 
big cities every denomination tends to have congregations that serve 
every social group, but in smaller centers the lines of religious cleavage 
often coincide with the lines of social stratification. In a town with 
a population of ten thousand, the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Method- 
ist, Baptists, appeal to distinguishable social types, while the Salvation 
Army, the Bethel Tabernacle, the Pentecostals and the smaller sects 
recruit their members from people of weaker economic position and 
of humbler social station. The Pentecostal would be as ill-at-ease in 
the Episcopalian Church as the Episcopalian would be in the Gospel 
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Hall. This is not merely because the theological emphasis is different or 
because the emotional character of the one service stands in sharp 
contrast to that of the other. In many North American towns the life 
of fellowship in the congregation is at least as important as the formal 
pattern of worship, and a person finds little satisfaction in the company 
of people who make him feel self-conscious or uncomfortable. 

This fact is clearly reflected in the consequences which often follow 
from a change in a person’s social position. The energetic and ambitious 
man prospers, makes new acquaintances, acquires new standards, 
and finally changes his church. This is sometimes strikingly apparent 
among members of depressed groups. Examples could be cited of 
people for whom escape from their former situation means not only a 
new house in a new district ; it means a new church among new associates. 
A change of allegiance can have an effect on the prospects for unity. 
The new church inevitably becomes associated in a man’s mind with 
his improved position ; it symbolizes the progress he has made. He is 
therefore committed (at least unconsciously) to the superiority of the 
church which is identified in his experience with a better life. Since his 
former church carries with it the stigma of inferiority, he has no desire 
to see it join with the church to which he now belongs. To cite specific 
examples might be invidious ; instances could be quoted of the way 
in which a sense of social superiority has apparently acted as a deterrent 
to the achievement of a unity to which no doctrinal bar existed. 


The Effect of Different Standards as to Permissible Forms of Social Behaviour 


General doctrinal agreement does not necessarily involve a common 
mind regarding the things which Christians can and cannot do. 


(i) Certain denominations accept and insist upon a rigid code of 
conduct. 

Those who stand in a tradition which is strongly puritan in 
character believe that membership in the church ought to involve 
complete abstention from certain kinds of behavior. In some cases 
the ban is more inclusive than in others ; certain groups frown on 
smoking, dancing and card-playing, while others draw the line only 
at use of alcoholic beverages. In many denominations, the attitude 
which is officially adopted and commended to all members is total 
abstinence from alcohol. On the other hand, some churches admit no 
such criterion of discipleship and find a place — sometimes an 
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honored place —in their ranks for brewers and distillers. The 
distinction is partly due to differences in historical background. 
Those who claim a Puritan ancestry are apt to adopt a stricter 
attitude than those whose outlook has been determined by Continental 
standards. Churches of a revivalist character are more eager to 
impose requirements than churches which have a background in the 
old world of State establishment. 

There is no doubt that this sharpens antipathies and so aggravates 
the problem of creating unity. It is not easy to adopt charitable 
attitudes toward one another. The rigorists consider the latitudin- 
arians as barely Christian ; these in turn regard the others as scarcely 
human. For those once caught up in such antipathies it is hard 
to recognize the relevance of the standards which St. Paul suggests 
in Romans 14; it is harder still to apply them. The problem of 
defining the true nature of the good life is certainly made no simpler, 
and the task of finding a place within it for certain pleasures becomes 
more difficult. This is an ancient issue; the reaction of the Jews 
to the different behaviour of Jesus and John the Baptist proves as 
much. The disturbing thing is that the different parts of that ancient 
judgment are applied by Christians to each other, and so it becomes 
easier for outsiders to apply both parts to all Christians alike. The 
suspicion with which the more strict regard the more lax makes it 
difficult to approach dispassionately the question whether there 
should not be certain recognizable qualities which make the conduct 
of Christians distinguishable from that of people who accept purely 
secular standards. 


(ii) Certain corporate activities are sanctioned in one denomination 
and forbidden in another. 


The differing uses to which church property is put tends to 
deepen the gulf of misunderstanding which already separates Christ- 
ian bodies. Dancing and card-playing, though permitted (even 
encouraged) on the premises of one church, are never allowed on 
the premises of another. This involves far more than a difference 
between two patterns of social behavior. Christians who belong 
to a pietistic tradition are grieved when other churches allow activities 
of which they disapprove, and their distress is all the more acute 
because of the increasing difficulty which groups of stricter observ- 
ance experience in holding the younger generation to their standards. 
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It is natural for bitterness to tinge their attitude towards churches 
which apparently incite to sin and then cloak it with respectability. 


(iii) Standards vary as to permissible methods of raising money. 
Sharp differences exist between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
regarding lotteries, raffles, and games of chance like bingo. In 
certain places gambling practices, normally forbidden by law, may 
be employed when the beneficiaries are religious or philanthropic 
bodies, and many people have been shocked to see a church claiming 
the right to indulge in activities which are banned by law. This is, 
however, only a more flagrant example of a difference which makes 
its influence felt in various ways. People who support their congreg- 
ation exclusively by free-will offerings are apt to look askance at 
churches in which funds are raised with the aid of door prizes, 
drawings on a quilt or on a cake, or methods more dubious still. 


The Effect of Varying Patterns of Church Worship 


The study of our differing liturgical strains, and of the influence 
which they have on ecumenical relationships, belongs to another field 
of investigation, but it is worth remembering that they are responsible 
for creating a number of non-theological elements in the pattern of 
disunity. Those who value simplicity and directness in worship are 
likely to feel ill-at-ease in a church whose members appreciate an 
elaborate liturgy. Complicated forms of worship confuse and distract 
them ; because they do not understand, they fail to recognize that what 
they are witnessing may be, for others, a cherished way of drawing 
near to God. It is in the succeeding stage that relationships become 
difficult. The lovers of simplicity and the devotees of ritual do not 
associate with each other because misunderstandings keep them apart : 
the one group suspects that forms so choke the spontaneity of the 
spirit that those who rely upon them can hardly be Christian ; the other 
doubts whether stark simplicity can possibly be a medium for mediating 
the beauty of holiness. In the same way those who enjoy informality 
become separated from those who prefer formality. What seems to 
the one a genial mark of sincerity appears to the other an embarrassing 
lack of good taste. These are matters partly governed by tradition, 
but partly controlled by temperament. Since people are not necessarily 
born into the religious community where they will find themselves most 
at home, a certain amount of moving from one denomination to another 
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inevitably takes place. A Methodist with a secret love of incense will 
join an Episcopalian church with a strongly pronounced ritualistic 
tradition, while an Episcopalian with “low” sympathies may leave a 
church which is going “high” and join a Presbyterian congregation. 
This process does not always improve relationships. To some people, 
change means apostasy, and they resent not only the defection of their 
friends but the welcome accorded them elsewhere. It might seem that 
the fairly general trend toward more liturgical forms of worship would 
simplify matters, and up to a certain point this is unquestionably true. 
It also aggravates the problem, however; whenever a change takes 
place, a large number of people are left behind, and they secretly hanker 
after the things they have lost. 


The Effect of Different Types of Social Atmosphere 


Corresponding to differing kinds of worship, you often find consider- 
able variations in the ethos which distinguishes one church from another. 
Some congregations are aggressively affable ; others are by comparison 
distant and reserved. The people who respond to boisterous good-will 
feel chilled and frozen in a church of different tradition ; what one man 
welcomes as genuine friendliness may seem embarrassing and almost 
indecent to another. Each is happy in his own milieu, but his predil- 
ections do not facilitate closer unity. It is in this area that differences 
in cultural background become so important. Standards vary widely ; 
what members of one group have learned to appreciate, and indeed to 
need, leaves wholly untouched people who come from a different type 
of situation. 


The Effect of Vested Interests in Church Offices and Dignities 


An approach to closer unity always makes it clear that there will 
be changes in structure and administration. In the adjusting of one 
system to another, certain offices will be merged with others or abolished 
completely, and the whole process promises adjustments of many kinds. 
In every denomination, and at every level, there are people who enjoy 
serving God by. occupying official positions. The man of real vision 
is not disturbed at the prospect of change because he knows that there 
will always be the need, and usually the chance, of serving the cause 
of Christ, even if it be in a different relationship and under another 
name. But many men, sometimes holding quite inconspicuous offices, 
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enjoy both the work they do and the prestige which comes from doing 
it. They have no desire to be disturbed. 


The Effect of Possessing Material Assets 


Closer unity between churches finally rests on the perception of a 
common loyalty to certain basic convictions. But even when our beliefs 
have drawn us together, our possessions may temporarily keep us 
apart. Churches have pension funds, and they own the capital that 
guarantees them. The degree of actuarial solvency may vary from one 
fund to another, and the scale of benefits in this church may be more 
generous than it is in that. A natural anxiety sometimes arises lest 
closer relationships with a particular denomination may jeopardize a 
standard built up with care and maintained with difficulty. A factor 
of this kind should not be exaggerated ; when churches negotiate they 
do not primarily aim at safeguarding material interests, but never- 
theless it does remain a factor, and it can delay and complicate the 
process which leads to organic union. 


The Effect of Innate Conservatism 


Familiar situations do not demand new adjustments. What we 
actually have may not be perfect, but at least we have grown accustomed 
to it ; we know how to meet its requirements and we can take advantage 
of the opportunities if offers. Something different may not be any 
better, and it will probably require a great deal of patience before we 
can become accustomed to it. Moreover, temperamentally some people 
become nervous at the prospect of any change; disruption creates 
uncertainty, and the familiar patterns of life, with all their reassuring 
intimacy, are broken up. The case against change can be carefully 
elaborated, and often it rests on genuine conviction. But just as often 
the repugnance to a new venture is an instinctive response to the 
unfamiliar. Frequently it represents little more than an innate dislike 
of change. 

North American church life is so vast a field and one so diverse 
in character that no short study can fail to be fragmentary and incomplete. 
The causes of disunity which have been cited have at least this claim, 
that concrete instances can be quoted in every case. They suggest that 
our customary approach to other churches is deficient, not so much in 
theological understanding as in imaginative insight and in active charity. 
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THE NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


In the January number we published a number of comments on the 
first report of the Advisory Commission on the Theme of the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. The following answers have 
been written by members of the Commission. 


From Lesslie Newbigin 


The comments so far published on the first report of the Commission 
on the main theme of the Assembly show how wide is the range of 
opinion in the Churches regarding the very substance of our message 
to the world. We are accused both of a merely futurist eschatology, 
and also of having fallen victims to the prevailing heresy of “realised 
eschatology ;” of having formulated our report in Biblical terms, and 
of having abandoned the Bible. Of some of the comments one is first 
moved to exclaim “‘Has this man read our report at all ?” but it is more 
profitable to reflect that we have evidently failed to say what we meant. 
With all of them one would like to engage in vigorous debate, for which 
there is here not room. I think that there is one issue emerging from 
the debate so far which is clearly of vital importance for the Church’s 
formulation of its message. The debate suggests that we are compelled 
to choose between present realisation and future hope ; that too much 
future hope means too little present realisation, and vice versa. It is 
suggested (Craig) that since the second coming of Christ is probably a 
long way off more attention should be given to immediate matters. On 
the other hand it is feared (Hartenstein) that an overdose of “realized 
eschatology” is fatal to “future eschatology.” I cannot think that the 
Christian faith is this sort of “balance of power” between present and 
future. It is surely absurd that one group of Christians should be afraid 
of too much hope for the future, and another group afraid of too much 
manifestation of the power of Christ in the present! Yet the debate 
so far shows that this is the situation, and if the Assembly can give a 
message which will help to lift the Churches above this dilemma, it will 
surely render a very great service. 
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The discussions of the Commission centred from the beginning round 
the word “hope” — the word given to us by the Toronto Central Com- 
mittee. We often used, in our discussions, the phrases “The Great 
Hope,” and “The Lesser Hopes.” We all recognize that there are many 
things for which Christians can and ought to hope, things realizable 
within our own lifetime or within that of our children. But of none of 
these things can we say that it belongs to the substance of our faith to 
say with complete certitude, ““This will be so.” They are all hopes which 
may be disappointed. But we rest upon a hope which cannot be dis- 
appointed, about which we have utter certainty, and in the strength of 
which we can — if necessary — face the possibility of being disappointed 
in all our lesser hopes. That is the hope of Christ’s ultimate victory — 
a victory embracing both the destiny of the whole world and the destiny 
of every individual. We have surely a duty to make the nature of that 
hope utterly plain. 

I cannot see that calculations as to the probable date of Christ’s 
second coming (Craig) have any relevance to the bearing of this hope 
upon our present situation. It is the End which qualifies everything 
that leads up to it. Many a man has engaged in the same kind of cal- 
culation about his own end, arguing that because death was probably 
many years off, it could for practical purposes be left out of account. 
The divine answer is, “Thou fool.” Surely the important point is that, 
in the Christian message, “the dimension of the last things is assigned 
to present things” (Maury). The force of the New Testament eschatology 
is not destroyed by the fact that 1900 years have since elapsed and that 
countless centuries may yet have to run. I believe that the Assembly 
should speak with the utmost clarity and boldness about this, the one 
hope which can never be disappointed. And it is, I believe, particularly 
vital that we should not distort and weaken this message by separating 
out the New Testament teaching about the resurrection of the believer 
from its total corporate and cosmic context. 

The Commission concentrated on the attempt to explicate the word 
“hope.” We tried to make clear that we knew that hope was not the 
whole of Christianity, but it is certainly true that we said very little 
about the present working of the powers of the age to come. We are 
accused here of blindness where we were in fact deliberately restricting 
our attention. But it may very well be true that, in any message given 
by the Assembly, this restriction will be wrong, and that the Message 
should contain something about the present working of the Holy Spirit, 
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about the missionary calling of the Church (Devanandan) and about our 
present union with Christ (Ioannidis) as substantial as what is said about 
the Christian hope. And indeed, when the efficacy of the sacraments 
is defined in terms of bare anticipation (Hartenstein), the time has cer- 
tainly come for extremely vigorous counter-statement. At its next meet- 
ing I think the Commission should give more of its time to the other 
part of the title originally proposed to it — the confession ‘“‘Jesus Christ 
is Lord.” It seems clear that we shall not be able to speak the clear 
word of hope which we ought to speak, without becoming more clear 
about what we mean by Christ’s present Lordship. And it is obvious 
that the debate between those who wish to include reference to the 
resurrection in the title of the Assembly, and those who wish to omit 
it, will not be resolved without a very thorough penetration into just 
this very subject. While this is primarily a matter of the “feel” of words, 
and (of course) the desire to omit it in no way implies a denial of the 
centrality of the resurrection to the Christian message, the debate does 
show that there is wide difference of view between those who wish to 
emphasise the hidden character of Christ’s present Lordship, and those 
who wish to emphasise its visible character. I think that the main atten- 
tion of the Commission at its next session should be given to this issue. 
But it is vital that the false dichotomy between present and future should 


be overcome, and that the Assembly should give a message in which 
both Christ’s present Lordship and His final victory are proclaimed with 
the utmost clarity and force. 


From Edmund Schlink 


In the interesting critical observations contributed by Prof. Horton, 
Mr. Devanandan, Prof. Craig, Pastor Maury, Pralat Hartenstein and 
Prof. Ioannidis on the first report by the World Council’s special Com- 
mission dealing with the theme of the next Assembly, members of that 
Commission will have come upon many views already expressed during 
its meeting in Rolle. From this it may be inferred that the Commission 
does in fact to a great extent reflect in its composition the diversity of 
standpoints represented in the World Council. On the other hand, also 
brought out are important further insights which cannot be neglected 
in the future work of the Commission. Nor is there any evading this 
fact by the observation that the comments made are diametrically 
opposed on one central point : some (Devanandan, Craig, Ioannidis) 
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reproach the Report with dwelling disproportionately upon the future 
coming of Christ, whereas others (notably Hartenstein) find fault with 
it for dissolving the future in the present, and end-of-time eschatology 
in “actualized eschatology.” Neither criticism is fully applicable. 
Nevertheless, the Commission must not simply conclude from these 
antithesised criteria that it is on the true middle path: it must strive 
for further clarification of eschatological utterances, and bear in mind 
the varying situations which these critics have to face in their own 
countries. 

In order to arrive at a fair estimate of the first report, we must not, 
of course, overlook the great difficulties confronted by every World 
Council group intending to deal with the theme of the Christian hope. 
For the basis of the World Council, “Jesus Christ as God and Saviour,” 
is, although central, none the less brief and equivocal. It contains no 
explicit utterance concerning the future coming of Christ, nor even His 
past story, the Crucifixion and Resurrection, abasement and elevation. 
The content of this basis is an acclamation of the Person of Christ as 
God and Saviour, admittedly presupposing His historical and apocalyp- 
tic actions, but not explicitly avowing them like the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds. In addition, there is the further difficulty that the problems of 
eschatology are among those most hotly contested in all Christendom 
today, and that much less agreement prevails within and among the 
churches on the subject than in recognition of the Incarnation, Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection. For this reason, it was a great step when the 
Central Committee adopted as its theme for the next Assembly, “‘Jesus 
Christ, the only hope of the Church and the world.” 

The clarification of the subject achieved during the ten days of work 
together at Rolle consists in particular, to my mind, in the two following 
points recognized : 


(1) We cannot speak of Christ as hope in the sense of a slogan of 
general optimism. According to the testimony of the Bible, Christ is 
truly proclaimed as hope only when His return as Judge and Saviour of 
the world is confessed. 


(2) We cannot speak of Christ as our Lord enthroned on high and 
leave out of account His abasement. His Crucifixion and His Resur- 
rection from the dead, His powerlessness in earthly life and His glory 
at the right hand of God the Father belong together. But nor can the 
Church have hope for itself if it is not prepared to suffer and will not 
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take up its cross. The way of them that believe is none other than the 
way of their Lord — through death unto life. Maury and Craig are 
right to stress this point, and it is in fact valid independent of the prob- 
lems of historical criticism raised by Mark xiii, for such is the witness 
of the entire New Testament. 


These two truths are and always will be irrelinquishable for the 
expanding of the Christian witness of hope. However, they represent 
only one first stage covered — though a very important one — on the 
road the Advisory Commission will have to travel up to the Assembly. 
Critical comments from the most widely-varying quarters have noted 
with justice, and with a certain unanimity, that : 

The testimony borne to hope is still too vague. 

It is not really clear what hope signifies for our task in this world. 

Too hopeless a view is taken of the present. 

The Report in Parts II and III devotes itself less to emitting impul- 
sions to Christian hope than to adducing analyses of the dark situation 
confronting the Church and the world. 

The fulness of the Bible is inadequately represented. 

In fact, the work of the Commission is still in the first stage, that 
of clearing up theological problems and analysing the situation. The 
first report speaks more about hope than in hope; it speaks more 
about the situation of the Church and the world than it penetrates them 
with its witness of hope. These defects cannot be remedied, in my 
opinion, by increased optimism, or by a more concrete consideration 
of the very different situations of the various churches in the world : the 


only decisive means is a more concrete development of the Bible tes- 
timony to hope. 


(1) If the first report appears to bear uncertain and dubious witness 
to Christ as hope (Horton, Devanandan, Hartenstein), this may be 
attributed to the fact that, whereas it does refer with emphasis to His 
coming in power as the farthest edge of secular history and the end of 
this era, the theme is too little developed of what change, according 
to the witness of the Scriptures, Christ at His return will accomplish 
upon this creation characterized by sin and death. He will wipe away 
all tears, He will chain the powers of evil and do away with death, He 
will found a new communion in which there is no more wrong, He will 
rule a new mankind on a new earth and under a new heaven. The 
fulness of the Old and New Testament promise of Divine Lordship 
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embraces the whole of human life, including its physical nature and its 
sociological functions. It proclaims something unimaginably new, but 
this new element is not merely the end but the renewal of what is old, 
the redeeming of what is present. The more concretely the Christian 
hope is developed, the more concrete and ineluctable too are the impul- 
sions proceeding from that hope for our life today. The Church is, 
after all, the new creation in this ageing world. Maury is right to point 
out the connection between the revival tradition and the Christian social 
movement. 


(2) The more concrete our witness to the Christ that is to come, as 
bringer of a new communion and a new creation, the more ineluctable 
the realization that the Christian faith must recognize this world as not 
only a world passing away but one given by God. The institutions of 
this world in such spheres as marriage, nation and State are, of course, 
not the same as those of the life and creation to come. But they are 
not rejected of God : they are His will up till the time when Christ shall 
come again. God does not merely stand over against the world, and 
prepare its ending in the form of Christ’s return : He preserves and gov- 
erns it through the passage of time, and causes His sun to shine on the 
just and the unjust. He is preparing it by His preservation and govern- 
ance for the coming day of the new creation. The Christian hope is 
therefore of its nature at the same time a recognition of the patience 
which God the Creator has with this world. And if God has such 
patience with the world, then the Church in hope is called not only to 
preach the coming Lord but to play its part in preserving this world — 
in preserving all human life amid the menace of chaos and death, and 
in ordering the earthly society of believers and non-believers. Christ- 
ian hope cannot be isolated from faith in God the Creator and Preserver. 
If we speak simply of Christ the coming Lord, without confessing God 
the Preserver, we are abandoning the world and not achieving a full 
realization of responsibility in that world. Craig, Horton and others 
rightly regard this as a deficiency in the Report. 


(3) God thus carries on a twofold action in relation to the world, 
firstly as Creator and Preserver, and secondly as Judge and Saviour 
coming to the world in the Gospel and proclaiming the end and the 
new creation. To put it another way, we may say that Christ, exalted 
to be Lord of heaven and earth, carries on a twofold action in relation 
to the world, i. e. as the Lord in Whose hands is the history of the world, 
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with all its peoples and rulers, and as the Lord Who proclaims Himself 
through the Gospel as the One that shall come, Who sets in place of the 
institutions of this world a new and wholly different communion of the 
redeemed. The two are distinguishable, like this aeon and the one to 
come, but they are not separable. After all, preservation and re-creation 
are the works of one and the same God. Both works do proceed from 
His love. God preserves and governs the world in order to perform 
upon it His other work of redemption. Christ’s Cross and Resurrection 
are the base, means and aim of both works. Because of this unity in 
the dual governance of God the Preserver and the Redeemer, we must 
speak not simply of the “great hope” of Christ’s return, but of the 
“lesser hopes” within the disorders and perils of this world. Hopes 
regarding the next ordinary earthly day, amid the ups and downs of 
world history, are not without relevance to the witness and contribution 
of the Christian faith (as is rightly observed by various critics, including 
Ioannidis). ““The great hopes and the small” (Barth) must not be isolated 
from one another, or one glossed over at the expense of the other. 
Though nor must they be intermingled. 


(4) Thus Christians live in subjection to a dual Divine claim — called 
on by the patience of God the Preserver to play their part in the preser- 
vation of this world, and by the impatience of the Redeemer and Recrea- 
tor Who shall come again in Christ to proclaim the end of the world 
and accomplish the new communion of those who have conquered the 
world in faith. This dual claim places Christians in a constantly-recurring 
tension. It is not only the statesman and the judge, but every Christian, 
who is aware of that tension when he reads the Sermon on the Mount. 
We live in subjection to the dual claim of God the Father and God the 
Recreator so long as we are in this world. It is impossible to lay down 
in advance, once and for all, what constitutes concrete obedience to 
this dual claim, submission or resistance. But in the conflicts and 
bewilderments involved in the taking of decisions by those who are in 
the world but not of it, the Spirit of God is there, as the guide pointing 
the way of concrete obedience to those that believe (rightly observed 
by Craig). 


(5) If Christian people as a mass know themselves to be thus upborne 
by the working of the triune God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, their hope 
in the Christ that is to come will be a hope filled with thankfulness. This 
being so, they cannot fix their eyes exclusively upon the coming end, 
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but must at the same time recognize in gratitude the works which God 
the Creator, Redeemer and Recreator is performing upon them at this 
present time, and the gifts of the Spirit already in their midst as a pledge 
of future glory. Under such circumstances there is no place left for 
pessimism, for stopping short at merely analysing the still most tragic 
situation today, for constantly stressing only the guilt and shame of the 
churches. Ioannidis, the Greek Orthodox critic, has, I think, contrib- 
uted an observation of real importance on this point. We have only to 
think of the prayers of thanksgiving with which St. Paul is accustomed 
to begin his letters even to such dubious churches as that in Corinth. 
And have we not also to be grateful for the richness of His gifts in the 
communion of the Church, and for the radical quality of His grace in 
the historical judgment which has overtaken us ? Not only the churches 
of the young nations in their new-won earthly freedom, but equally the 
churches of the European Continent under the pressure of earthly menace, 
have cause to be thankful. To leave this unsaid would be not only 
ungrateful, but a draining of hope. On this point Devanandan’s crit- 
icism is quite right. Hope for tomorrow and gratitude for yesterday 
and today go naturally together: the one enhances the other, and the 
two together confer the sense of gladness and consolation from which 
the Word is made manifest to Church and world not primarily as a 
demand, a “call,” a threat, but as an invitation, an encouragement and 
a consolation and admonition. It is gratitude which gives rise to the 
true spiritual recognition of concrete reality. 


(6) Finally, as regards the proposed theme for the next Assembly, 
I would list the following reasons on behalf of the formulation, “The 
Crucified Lord, the hope for the world.” 


a. This theme is not expressing something taken for granted. It is 
rather a challenge — how can Someone Who was crucified represent 
hope ? Thus it confronts those who hear and read it with a question 
and a decision, it calls for their consideration, and it attracts them to 
wait and see what answer the Assembly will give to this problem. 


b. It is essential that the most central stress be placed on Christ as 
“the Crucified,” since there is a widespread danger that people will expect 
from His Name either earthly prosperity or some kind of guarantee, 
quite begging the question of His own Cross and His injunction to others 
to take up theirs. His whole message was described by St. Paul as the 
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“preaching of the Cross.” Thus the theme of “the Crucified” entails 
Christ’s whole work of salvation. 


c. “‘Lord”’ means in the New Testament sense “the exalted one,” 
i. e. the Risen One, ascended into heaven and biding His return. 



































d. “Hope of the world” : a formulation rejecting all mention of the 
Church, since that conception is more or less implicit in the theme, the 
theme being dealt with by a Church Assembly which is seeking to address 
a message on the subject to the world. The expression “hope of the 
world” means hope not subjective but objective ; for this reason it would 
perhaps be better to say “hope for the world.” 


e. Meantime, the supplementary suggestion has been put forward 
by the Central Committee, ““The Crucified and Risen Lord, the hope 
for the world.” This was, in addition, discussed by the Commision of 
Twenty-Five at Rolle, but found little favour. For if we add “and 
Risen,” we must also add, “Who ascended into heaven, sits at the right 
hand of God, and will return to earth again.” Since, however, all this 
is contained in the conceptions “Lord” and “hope,” the witness borne 
to the exaltation of the Crucified Lord would be weakened by the addi- 
tion of “and Risen.” Paradoxically enough, the theme with the addition 
is less significant than the theme without the addition. Without the 
addition it confronts the Assembly with the task of expounding the 
victory represented by Christ’s Crucifixion (“the Crucified Lord”) in 
connection with His exaltation and return. Furthermore, it may be 
noted that it was by the delegates of the younger churches and the Mis- 
sionary Council that opposition was expressed to any broadening of the 


theme, on the grounds that its provocative nature would be weakened 
by supplementing. 


From Roger Mehl 





In the midst of high human hopes and terrible human despairs, the 
nature of the Christian hope is difficult to grasp. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the first report of the Advisory Commission should have 
failed to satisfy everyone, and even given rise to varying interpretations : 
some consider that it insists too much on the eschatological hope and 
not enough on the present one, while others hold that the attention paid 
to the eschatological aspect is inadequate and that the Commission did 
not rally solidly enough to a purely eschatological conception of the 
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Christian hope. We can admit quite straightforwardly that the report 
is lacking sometimes in clarity and sometimes in simplicity, and that it 
bears the mark of all the irresolutions and uncertainties we sought in 


friendly fashion to overcome, as any ecumenical fellowship is bound 
to do. 


Without setting up to interpret what was really in the Commission’s 
minds, we should like to detail a number of points of a type to throw 
light on our further work. 


(1) First of all, we have to clear up an ambiguity, brought out by 
Dr. Hartenstein, which might reach formidable proportions. We must 
tell him straight out that at no time was eschatology envisaged by our 
Commission as a theme set apart from the history of salvation as a 
whole. If eschatology has perhaps figured in the history of the modern 
Church as the exclusive appanage of the sects, that is because it was, 
wrongly, isolated from the general history of salvation. It was the Com- 
mission’s precise intention to establish a close link between the central 
Christological fact, the Crucifixion, and the message of Christ’s return 
and the coming of the Kingdom, in fact to link past and future. For 
God’s grand design through the history of men does not come to an end 
with the Ascension of Christ. It continues through time present and 
time to come, up to the completion of all the ages. The line of salvation 
is not abruptly broken off. Of course, from the Ascension to the Parousia 
no new soteriological event occurs. Everything is completed, but every- 
thing is not made manifest. The history of the present world does not, 
as such, form an integral part of the history of salvation, any more, 
incidentally, than does the history of the Church, in spite of what Roman 
Catholic theology would suggest. But the history of salvation progresses 
invisibly through the other two histories : they are both of them traversed 
and sustained by a profound tension. Christ crucified, risen, placed on 
the right hand of God, carries on in them a battle which only faith can 
know. The Church in the interim is not accorded any further objective 
sign of victory. Its own missionary conquests have a relative value only. 
The Church lives as a whole in the dual assurance of the Resurrection of 
Him that was crucified and the Return in glory of Him that is Risen. 
These two conjoined facts uphold alone the whole of human hope. The 
Resurrection of the Crucified creates of itself a hope for the coming of 
the Kingdom, and the imminence of that Kingdom is already bringing 
all its weight to bear upon our time, and explaining that time’s «feverish 
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starts». Thus the Christian hope has no basis unless Christology and 
eschatology are closely joined, and unless eschatology is quite simply a 
dimension of Christology. The Resurrection would be no more than a 
fact out of the past, and the present-day Lordship of Christ would not 
be undeniable, if we did not know that the Kingdom in glory was coming 
to us, from the depths of history. And conversely the Parousia would 
belong to the realm of legend if it were not strongly bound up with the 
history of salvation, and contained prophetically in that history. 

(2) Christology and eschatology by their very bond form the basis 
of the Christian hope. But that is not to say that the sole object of hope 
is the future. Rather the reverse: since eschatology shows us the true 
historical and cosmic proportions of the Resurrection, we know that 
the interim through which we are living is a time of victorious combat. 
It is not a time of neutrality. The enemy has lost in power; he is in 
retreat. We must fight all the more vigorously, and set up everywhere 
tokens of the victory gained for us. That is why our time is one of 
achievements, of innovation and bold initiative. By these acts we bear 
witness to the victory of the Resurrection, and to the glory of the coming 
Kingdom. Only, we must guard against establishing an unbroken line 
linking all these tokens thus set up and believing that we are thereby 
setting up the Kingdom. The sum-total of the unprecedented, indeed 
socially and morally revolutionary, acts which are, admittedly, the 
honour of the “Christian civilisations,” are nothing, taking it at the 
best, but tokens of faith. Like all tokens, they remain equivocal : they 
do not constitute absolute progress, they are not a drawing-near of the 
Kingdom. We do, no doubt, have the hope that God will make use of 
these tokens for setting up the Kingdom, for we are assured by the 
Scriptures that the nations shall bring their tribute to the New Jerusalem. 
But we cannot go beyond that assertion : we can never say in what respect 
we are of service to that Kingdom. We are, on the contrary, unprofitable 
servants mysteriously called to be workers with God. (The two state- 
ments must be maintained side by side.) Thus all our undertakings can 
in given circumstances afford comfort to men bereft of hope: they will 
never represent for them the source of a hope which cannot prove illusory. 
To search our present history, like Prof. Horton, for decisive instances 
of the triumph of good is to risk losing the secret of true hope. We need 
to be very clear concerning the nature of Christian hope if we do not 
wish to cause men to fall back on false hopes. This reflection never 
comes too late, contrary to the view of Mr. Devanandan. 
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(3) It is quite obvious that, in emphasising the Christological basis of 
our hope, the Commission in no way intended to separate the operation 
of Christ from that of the Trinity (cf. article by Clarence Tucker Craig), 
and that the convictions underlying our report could be expressed in 
Trinitarian terms. For there is in God unity of operation. But 
on the one hand we cannot fathom the mystery of the Trinity without 
taking as our starting-point Jesus Christ, apart from Whom it is for us 
no more than a theological concept, and on the other we have no means 
of speaking to men concerning history except by referring back to Him 
Who is the Lord of that history, Christ. If we who are living through 
that history, making and unmaking itself, swelling with promise and 
forthwith decaying, defying all the philosophies of history both optim- 
istic and pessimistic, and having therefore in itself no ultimate meaning, 
if we maintain a living hope for this history, it is because we know that 
Christ has taken upon Himself the history of mankind, and is guiding 
it towards the coming Kingdom. Only a rigorously Christological per- 
spective can enable the Church to face this generation of ours which is 
struggling with the point and the pointlessness of its history. 


From D. M. MacKinnon 


Two writers in the January Ecumenical Review spoke most urgently 
to our concerns — Pierre Maury and Dietrich Bonhoeffer. In a way the 
latter’s words, quite unrelated to the Rolle meeting, contained the 
sharpest challenge to our continuing effort. 

“Deepest must call to deepest.”” That seems to me our motto for 
the coming Assembly. More and more I am sure that the average Christ- 
ian writer or thinker has simply not begun to take the measure of con- 
temporary unbelief. We fob off the engagement with chatter about “west- 
ern values” which we are to defend with genocidal methods of warfare ; we 
introduce these “phoney” middle terms to screen ourselves at once from 
the world we live in and from the Crucified Christ Who is its Lord. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, the more stark our theology (and 
I greatly welcomed Pierre Maury’s understanding of the real issue over 
the choice of title for the Assembly, as I saw it), the more likely we are 
openly to face the issue of the godlessness of our age. “The Crucified 
Christ — the hope of the world.” The Kremlin will laugh — but isn’t 
that what it should do, what we should expect and even welcome its 
doing? Will its laughter be subdued to a nervous titter if we mention 
“our western way of life” ? 
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When I meditate what Maury has written (and I know he stands in 
a tradition far removed from my own), I say Yes: because I see the 
last things in the Crucified (“he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father’), 
I know that I must tear up the things I have written and try again as a 
philosopher to sound the bottom of our godless world, a world which, 
as Bonhoeffer reminded his readers, may be wiser in its godlessness than 
the sons of piety. 

All this is hard — but why should we pretend things other than they 
are? Each day I know in one way or another how cushioned and pro- 
tected I am against the mysteries of faith on the one side, and the real 
deeps of the issues raised for me in my study on the other. Suddenly 
I am shocked : it may be by a lecture on the physiology of the brain, 
it may be by a recollection of what is being done in Korea in the name 
of our civilization, it may be by some new insight into what the New 
Testament declares, or into the hidden things daily revealed in the action 
of the Church’s liturgy. But the shock does not last : I neither want really 
to plumb the abyss of unbelief nor to be overtaken by the stark glory 
of the Lamb of God. 

But in the Cross there is always hope, assurance that the abysses of 
which we are always dimly conscious have been plumbed. Here is deed, 
not word — action, not idea. 


He Whose paths no record tell, 
Who descended into hell. 


By that action we are all the time encompassed. Our daily business 
is always in some sense in relation to it. The Stalinist will always try 
today to bring everything that happens, whether a commodity shortage, 
a dispute in the docks, a nationalist ferment in South-East Asia, an 
argument over “equal pay,” a logical crux in physical theory, an epidemic 
of crude films of violence, into some kind of relation with the history 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. That for him is the only 
thing in the world which is really happening: for that history gives 
meaning to the rest. And this not ideally, but really. So for the Christ- 
ian at levels far more inclusive by the act of Christ, that great deed set 
at the heart of history which Miss Dorothy Sayers called “the only 
thing which really happened” but which perhaps were better described 
“the only thing really done,” “is joy come unto the whole world.” 

Paradoxical though it may seem, Lenin could be a far better teacher 
of the Christian faith than many of the partisans of “‘western values.” 
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For Lenin at least rejected the primacy of the ideal over the actual. He 
put the changing of the social order first. So the Christian puts before 
all the act of God, whose concrete expression is the Cross, as much 
something done as even the events of October 1917. He can measure 
the godlessness of the world by the fact that God in Christ has “without 
possibility of division, without possibility of separation” (the language 
is that of Chalcedon) fettered the world to Himself. Its godlessness is 
something that belongs to it in the context of, against the background 
of, the fact of the Incarnation. 

There is no renewal for the Church except by the smashing of its 
idealism — something belonging to the domain of action as well as of 
theory, of life as well as theology. If we are summoned to this work 
by the preparation for the Evanston Assembly, then the Assembly may 
have by that fact alone some justification. But if we say that the “sober 
men” (strange phrase when we remember the Apostles at Pentecost) 
demand that we speak less the magnalia Dei than the predicament of 
the ‘‘western world,” then we do not deserve even the compliment of 
avowed disbelief. 

Could I in conclusion suggest that the Assembly Hall at Evanston 
be decorated with a reproduction of Picasso’s immortal Guernica mural ? 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget its cunning.” 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


THE CHURCHES AND EUROPEAN UNITY 


One of the tasks confronting the European churches today is to make their 
witness in relation to the present situation of Europe, and in particular the 
movement for European unity. Plans of vital importance for the welfare of 
the European peoples are being made and must be implemented. Do the 
churches have a specific witness to render in this field ? What ideas or initia- 
tive can they contribute to the strenuous efforts which are being made by 
the countries of Western Europe to find a supra-national pattern of political 
and economic life? And assuming that the efforts to integrate these countries 
will be realised in some measure, what does this new development imply for 
the life of the churches and for their common action? How does it challenge 
the exclusively national pattern of church organization and interest which has 
dominated so much of European church life in the past ? These are only some 
of the questions to which the churches must give an answer. 

In spite of the fact that a number of their outstanding lay leaders are in 
the forefront of the movement for European cooperation, the churches have thus 
far been slow in helping their members to face the issues involved. Since the 
war there have been numerous discussions and conferences between Christians 
of various European countries, but little clear guidance has been offered to 
Christians for thinking and acting on the concrete political problems which 
European integration involves. In order to fill this need a special group 
competent to consider these problems was set up in June 1950. This group, 
which is called the Ecumenical Commission on European Cooperation, has 
helped to call attention to the many difficulties to be faced in achieving Euro- 
pean unity, and at the same time has proposed a number of specific points at 
which Christians have a responsibility for concrete action in support of effec- 
tive European integration. Its works is of significance not only for the Euro- 
pean churches but for the ecumenical movement as a whole, and the following 


is a brief account of the character and the purpose of the Commission and its 
accomplishment thus far. 





The Membership of the Commission 


The Commission is composed almost entirely of laymen, mainly politi- 
cians and economists, with two or three members from each of the countries 
of Western Europe. Membership of the Commission is open to representa- 
tives from Eastern Europe whenever it may be possible for them to attend. 
The membership represents a good cross-section of political opinion, including 
socialists, liberals, and conservatives, and of churches so far as nations and 
confessions are concerned. It is also representative of the many different view 
points which are held today in Europe regarding the idea of European unity. 
The Chairman of the group is Professor André Philip, a leader in the Euro- 
pean Movement, formerly a member of the French Parliament and at present 
a member of the Economic Council of France. The Vice-Chairman is Dr. C. 
L. Patijn, who is a Dutch representative at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and who was Chairman of Section III at the Amsterdam 
Assembly. Some of the other members are Dr. Kenneth Grubb, Chairman 
of the C.C.I.A., and Mr. Martin Wight, historian, both of Great Britain ; 
Dr. Gustav Heinemann, President of the Synod of the Evangelical Church of 
Germany, and Heinrich Kopf, a leader in the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany and President of Lower Saxony ; Professor Mario Rollier, a phy- 
sicist and member of the City Council of Milan; Mr. Ole Bjorn Kraft, the 
Foreign Minister of Denmark ; Mr. James Dickson, member of the Upper 
Chamber of the Swedish Parliament ; Professor René Courtin, Professor of 
Law at the University of Paris and one of the editors of the Paris newspaper 
Le Monde ; Professor Roger Mehl, Professor of Philosophy and Ethics at the 
University of Strasbourg ; M. Jean Rey, a leader of the liberal party in Bel- 
gium and former government minister; M. Pierre Mahillon, also of Belgium ; 
Dr. Max Kohnstamm, on the staff of the Dutch Foreign Office. At 
present the Commission has 24 members. No limit has been set to its size and 
it has been enlarged as new people have been invited to join in order to make 
the group more representative of the different national points of view. 

Most of the work of the Commission is done at its meetings, three of which 
have been held during the last year and a half. On each occasion the Com- 
mission has issued a statement setting forth its views on some aspect of the 
European situation and in relation to recent developments. These reports 
have been widely reprinted in the religious press in Europe and have helped to 
initiate a frank discussion of European problems in the various churches. The 


Commission is a totally independent group and in its statements speaks only 
for its individual members. 





The European Situation and the Need for European Cooperation 


The members of the Commission are agreed that the countries of Europe 
have since the war been faced with great tasks of political and economic 
reconstruction, tasks which are common to all European countries and which 
can no longer be approached on a national scale. But whereas before the 
outbreak of war in Korea this work of rehabilitation and political unification 
had been conceived of as a long-term effort in which full consideration was 
given to the financial implications and the economic and social repercussions, 
following the Korean war “‘the pace of history has changed,” and Europe was 
faced not only with these tasks but in addition with the sudden necessity for 
rearmament. If anything, therefore, the need for European cooperation and 
integration has been greatly increased as a result of the developments of the 
last two years. 

In order to create both a viable economic system and a sound and efficient 
defence the countries of Europe must work for supra-national integration 
as quickly as possible. The Commission has argued this point as follows : 


“In the economic and social sphere it is no longer possible to effect 
anything constructive on an adequate scale within the confines of national 
frontiers. Investments, full employment, the growth of production, the 
raising of standards of life, require a larger market than that of a single 
European country. Social justice today depends on finding a solution to 
these problems, and it requires a new kind of political structure on a 
European scale... The European nations are therefore called to seek 
together for new, supra-national political forms.” 


Second Statement on European Issues, July 20th, 1951.) 


The consequences of these facts are perhaps even more forcefully indicated 
in the most recent statement of the Commission : 


“Under the present conditions the crucial problems of every European 
nation are indissolubly bound up with those of the other European nations 
and can only be solved through united efforts. No European nation can 
afford to isolate itself politically, culturally or economically from the 
others. It is therefore the common task of all to oppose national or group 
egoism which, under whatever pretext, defends vested interests against the 
demands of a just and expedient European order, or seeks to exploit the 
new situation for the advantage of specific groups.” 


(From the Statement on Germany and European Cooperation, 
January 29th, 1952) 


The same report states that “it is essential that the sphere of the supra- 


national European institutions be extended as quickly and effectively as 
possible.” 


The Commission is also convinced that rearmament must be achieved 
without substantially lowering the standard of living and to do this and to 
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provide an effective defence presupposes a rearmament based upon a common 
European plan. On this point the Commission has expressed itself as follows : 


‘Any serious effort at European defence can only be a joint one. A 
European defence can only be built by expansion of the economy through 
integration of production and research. Only if our defence effort is 
achieved without lowering the standard of living of the workers will 
Europe be able to support it.” 


And in its most recent statement the Commission agrees to the need for a 
European army : 


“Today effective military defence is only possible if a united continental 
European army is created under supra-national military leadership.” 


The Commission does not claim that integration is a cure for all of Europe’s 
problems but its members regard it as one of the conditions essential for 
European renewal and survival. But what specific form should European 
federation take and what about the role of the different nations? Should 
Christians support a specific scheme for European unity’? 


The Pattern of European Cooperation 


The Commission in discussing the form of cooperation which should be 
developed in Europe has been opposed to adopting any preconceived pattern 
for European integration. Its approach has been rather to emphasize the fact 
that “European problems can no longer be solved on a national scale” and to 
suggest the implications of this for Christian action. 

This pragmatic approach to the problems of European cooperation may 
be illustrated as follows. In answer to the question, “Does the need for 
European integration mean that such integration would have to include all 
European nations ?” the Commission replies as follows : 


“It seems to us that this question can only be answered with reference 
to specific cases. The decision will depend on whether a country, in 
refusing to participate, seriously weakens the common effort. It is possible, 
for example, that cooperation between Britain and a Continent in which 
sovereignties are merged would produce results as favourable as formal 
integration of the two. But in making its decision a country ought always 
to be aware of its responsibilities towards itself, its neighbours and the 
community of nations. A nation’s decision to participate or not in a 
unified Europe must, therefore, take into account not only its own inte- 
rests but the effects of its decisions upon the urgent need for the unifica- 
tion of Europe.” 


(European Issues, January 1951.) 
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Applying the same approach to the situation of Germany the members of 
the Commission (with one exception) reached a different conclusion : 


“*... the participation of the German people constitutes an absolutely 
indispensable condition for the creation of this community, which (regard- 
less of any preconceived ideas on problems of rearmament) implies the 
fusion of the German economy in that of Western Europe.” 

(Second Statement, July 1951.) 


In view of the evident need for supra-national European organisations the 
Commission is primarily concerned to challenge the churches’ tendency to 
identify themselves with a given nation or culture and to regard the nation- 
state as an order of creation. The members of the Commission believe that 
the Christian churches of Europe as well as every individual Christian must 
see that it is their “duty” to work for the establishment of a European political 
and economic community. The special contribution of the churches must be 
to set forth the right norms and the true spirit which must underly and orient 
a renewed European community if it is truly to give men hope for the future. 
The churches 


“*... Can exert a creative influence and help governments and peoples 
to face facts, to accept sacrifices and to seek the common weal, instead of 
selfish and local interests. They can help to build that indispensable 
foundation of common conviction concerning the place of man in society 
without which European unity can have no permanent and stable basis. 
So far the European churches have done very little to discharge this res- 
ponsibility.” 


Europe between East and West 


The field of discussion in the Commission has necessarily been very wide 
since European unity cannot be discussed without going into questions of the 
relations of Europe with America and Russia and the present global conflict 
in which they are engaged. What does the Commission believe is the right 
role for Europe in view of the East-West tensions ? 

The Commission acknowledges that the idea of European neutrality in 
the struggle between East and West has popular appeal with the peoples of 
many European countries, but in its discussions the members of the Com- 
mission have tended to reject either the desirability or the possibility of neu- 
trality as a way of hope for Europe. Practically speaking European neutrality 
is not possible without European unification and rearmament, and Europe 
must rely heavily upon America to achieve both of these goals. But beyond 
the practical reasons there is the fact that by nature of their common political 
concerns and interests Europe and America are partners and for either Europe 
or America to withdraw from this partnership would make war more and not 
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less likely. Accordingly the Commission holds that European neutralism from 
this standpoint is a danger in so far as it increases the tendency of American 
isolationism, and the threat of war which that tendency involves. Europe 
is today a member of the Atlantic Community and it is within this community 
that the countries of Europe acting together can exercise their greatest 
influence for world order and peace. The passages from the statements of 
the Commission expressing these ideas in the clearest terms are as follows : 






















“Since the war, Western Europe has been turning towards the United 
States with which it has many economic and political links. This choice is 
explained and conditioned by different circumstances : the need for rebuild- 
ing the ruins and reconstructing the economy of war-ravaged Europe ; 
Russia’s refusal to cooperate in shaping a common economic policy ; the 
establishment in the countries behind the Iron Curtain of régimes which 
have no respect for national independence, and which do not allow the 
individual those basic political and social freedoms which are considered 
indispensable in Western Europe ; the necessity for the military defence of 
Europe against the menace of Soviet policy without sacrificing the standard 
of living. 

Action is needed, that within the Atlantic Union a common European 
policy may be expressed and invested with the necessary authority. The 
constitution of a united Europe would enable Europe to play a decisive role 
in establishing a modus vivendi between East and West, which would also 
contribute to the peaceful settlement of the differences which divide the 


continents today.” (Second Statement, July, 1951.) 


In its most recent statement the Commission emphasizes this point again : 














ones 


“In view of the fact that the interest of Europe and the U.S.A. are at 
present so interwoven, it is very important that American public opinion 
should form a correct judgment of the situation and the needs of Europe 
and should continue to share responsibility for European problems in 
the future. It isin the interests of world peace, and in the interest of Europe, 
not to provide any basis for a possible American tendency towards isola- 
tionism or towards attempts to find quick solutions of world problems 
through the use of force.” 


————— 


(From the Statement of January, 1952.) 













Acting within the general Atlantic Community framework, the Commis- 
sion believes that Europe can and must effectively work “to create the basis 
of a just and permanent peace” and oppose the attitude of “‘a preventive war 
or the attempt to create a crusading war spirit.” And from this standpoint 
the efforts to achieve European unity need not be an obstacle to discussions 
between East and West but should “go hand in hand with the endeavour to 
improve the basis for such negotiation on an international level...” The 
Commission further emphasizes that European unity must not be conceived in 
such a way as to solidify the isolation of Western from Eastern Europe. “The 
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Europe... we want to construct is not a Western Europe but a free Europe. 
There must be room for all those to join who at present either cannot or do 
not wish to participate.” 

The Commission maintains also that the renewal of Europe must include 
a new relationship with the nations of Asia and Africa. The European nations 
must understand that 


“*... the time is past when they could have unilateral relations with 
the nations of Asia and Africa. ... Europe still has a great responsibility 
to fulfil in Asia and Africa, namely to help the countries of these conti- 
nents in their economic development and to aid them, on the basis of 
European experience, in solving their social problems.” 

(Third Statement, January, 1952.) 


The Commission is convinced that the European churches have a great 
responsibility to help Europeans, Asians and Africans to arrive at “a truly 
Christian relationship with each other” and to see that “all sentiments of 
superiority or of revenge make way for a conscious acceptance of human 
solidarity.” 


Germany and European Cooperation 


By the end of 1951 the debate about the role of Germany in relation to 
the movement for European unity had become so decisive that the Com- 
mission decided to devote an entire meeting to this subject, and to invite a 


group of well-known German Protestant political figures to participate. The 
discussions on this occasion helped to make clear the points of agreement and 
disagreement and to remove some of the misunderstandings which had arisen 
not only within Protestant circles in Germany but between Protestants in 
Germany and those outside. On the whole the area of agreement was much 
larger than expected. It was agreed that Germany along with other European 
nations had a responsibility to participate in, and to help establish, effective 
supra-national European institutions. It was agreed that “‘the reunion of the 
two still separated parts of Germany is essential for permanent peace and 
European community.” After much discussion it was agreed also that “even 
if Germany were united, it could not remain unarmed and neutral during the 
present East-West conflict.” 

But there remained a fundamental disagreement on the question of whe- 
ther or not Germany should participate in a unified Continental European 
army. Those who rejected German participation in a European defence force 
held that “it would aggravate the present international tension ... create 
new social problems for Germany” and “for a long time to come, if not 
for ever, it would exclude the possibility of peaceful liberation of the Russian 
zone of Germany through the creation of one government for the whole of 
Germany...” 
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On the other hand those who regarded the participation of Germany in 
the defence of Europe as indispensable consider that the political and econo- 


mic integration of Europe “implies in the present situation a common 
defence.” 


“The creation of a European community is the most effective means 
of combating the danger of a revival of militaristic and extremist ten- 
dencies in Germany. This will take away the ground of any nationalism. 
Germany would then become an equal partner in common European 
action instead of being an object of barter between the victorious powers.” 

(Third Statement, January, 1952.) 


The Responsibility of the Churches 


As already briefly indicated above, the Commission holds that on all the 
manifold problems of European cooperation, the churches and their individual 
members have a distinctive responsibility and opportunity to make a Christian 
witness. By entering into closer relationships with each other and by cooperat- 
ing with each other to a far greater extent than they have ever done in the 
past, the European churches can show the way to their nations which are 
struggling to achieve economic and political cooperation. By renewing their 
own vision of social justice and true freedom these churches can help the 
peoples of Europe to see the fundamental weaknesses and injustices in the 
present European economy and help in the building up of a “responsible and 
just society on a European scale.” By their concern for the Eastern European 
churches and by seizing every opportunity for fellowship with these churches 
they can prevent “‘a political separation, imposed on these churches from the 
outside, from developing into a spiritual separation.” 

The Commission is anxious that these functions of the churches as “‘watch- 
men among the nations of Europe”’ be discharged as rapidly and effectively 
as possible. There are many specific problems for which the Church has a 
special responsibility. They include the need to work for “‘the recognition of 
conscientious objection to military service without discrimination, in all the 
countries which participate in the European army ;” the need for reforms of 
education so that European young people may receive an education “in a 
European spirit ;” the necessity for common action to meet the social and 
spiritual needs of the millions of refugees and homeless in Europe. The 
Commission is convinced that an entire new wozld of Christian service and 
action is opened to the churches in the present development of Europe. 


The Response of the Churches 


It is perhaps too early to give a definitive answer regarding the reactions 
of the churches to the findings of the Commission in general or to indicate 
whether, as a response, these churches are making any serious effort to take 
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common action in the European situation. Since it is not an official body, 
the Commission did not expect the churches to act upon its recommendations 
as Official ecumenical proposals. Rather it has sought through its reports to 
engage Christians in Europe in a constructive and critical discussion of view- 
points on these problems. Perhaps it is enough therefore to be able to report 
that these reports have succeeded in making Christians aware of new and 
urgent tasks. But it is to be hoped that this will lead soon to positive action 
in a field in which the prophetic and pastoral ministry of the Church demands 
to be fulfilled. 
PAUL ABRECHT. 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The Executive Committee at Lambeth Palace 


At its winter meeting the Executive Committee had to spend much time on 
questions of international organisation, but this does not mean that it concerned 
itself merely with internal machinery. For such issues as the future structure and 
functioning of the Council, the place of ‘Faith and Order’’ in the Council, the 
relationships with the International Missionary Council and the programme of 
the Second Assembly must be faced in the context of the meaning and function 
of our movement and force us to think together about our common task. Now it 
was most encouraging to find that in the course of the years this group of World 
Council leaders from such diverse backgrounds had found a remarkable degree 
of agreement in their convictions about the task of the Council. The proposals 
which were worked out will have to be submitted to the Central Committee and 
to the Second Assembly and will certainly be transformed in the process of 
further discussion. But we can say already that a constructive plan for the work 
of the World Council in its second period is emerging. 

Dr. Nieméller reported fully on his recent visit to the Churches in Russia. 
The committee was specially interested in his description of the signs of spiritual 
renewal in those Churches. The new emphasis on preaching seemed to Dr. Nie- 
moller a particularly hopeful development. The visit had in no sense been an 
official visit and no action on the part of the committee was therefore required. 
But appreciation was expressed for the fact that through this visit a further per- 
sonal contact had been made with Christians in Russia. 

The Committee noted with gratitude that the report on the life and work of 
women in the Church written by Mrs. Bliss had been completed. This is the first 
world-wide survey of the status of women in the Churches all over the world and 
will give new stimulus to the work of the World Council’s Commission on this 
subject (published by S.C.M. Press, London). 

It was in the midst of a session that the message of the death of King George 
arrived. The members will not easily forget the improvised service of intercession 
in the private chapel of Lambeth Palace, in which they were led by their Chair- 
man, the Bishop of Chichester. 


The Refugee Problem is not yet Solved 


The World Council of Churches has for long been a voice in the wilderness 
in its prophetic pessimism about the refugee problem. “The refugee problem is 
too vast and complex to be solved in the lifetime of a short-term Specialised 
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Agency.” ‘‘The Voluntary Agencies have neither the resources nor the machinery 
to become the residuary legatees of the International Refugee Organization.” 
These are only two of the convictions that we have been almost alone in affirming. 
Time has proved us to be both right and wrong. The I.R.O. has come to an end 
and, as we forecast, the refugee problem is far from being solved, but our Service 
to Refugees, with other Voluntary Agencies, has, whether we like it or not, 
inevitably become a residuary legatee. An unsolved and seemingly insoluble 
problem in the Philippines has become our problem because the refugees con- 
cerned are almost all of the Eastern Orthodox faith. A much larger and even 
more difficult problem in Shanghai must, in the main, be ours for the same 
reason. In Turkey and Trieste, in Greece and in Italy, there are “residual 
pockets” of refugees ranging in numbers from 600 in Trieste to 6,000 in Greece 
who, again because of their confessional ties with Member Churches, cannot be 
disregarded by us. 

It is only fair to report that in inheriting so many of I.R.O.’s unsolved prob- 
lems we have also inherited some of its unspent funds in order to deal with them. 
These funds, however, are not inexhaustible and unless in the near future we can 
apply them to finding solutions to these problems we ourselves will one day have 
maintenance responsibilities beyond our resources. The great thing is that the 
Churches have continued to maintain a Service to Refugees of sufficient compe- 
tence and independence to assume such extra responsibilities in these critical 
days. It must be emphasised too that these are “‘extra responsibilities.” There 
are thousands of refugees in Austria and millions in Germany for whom no solu- 
tion has been found, who look more trustfully than ever to their Churches as the 
one abiding source of hope and help, and almost every night adds to their number. 
The welcome appointment of a United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
itself adds to rather than reduces our responsibilities, for, precluded from relief 
operations himself, the High Commissioner is turning to the major Voluntary 
Agencies as his agents. 


Apart from the residual groups of refugees which came within the mandate 
of I.R.O., there are, in the Near East, 850,000 Palestinian refugees about whom 
the World Council of Churches and other Christian bodies are concerned. These 
refugees come within the mandate of the United Nations Agency in the Near 
East but there is a supplementary role in education, vocational training, medical 
and welfare services, which Christian agencies are playing and can play to an 
increasing extent. During the recent United Nations General Assembly, a 
three-year plan was approved involving 250 million dollars and the provision 
of “homes and jobs for refugees without prejudice to their rights of repatriation 
or compensation.” The role of the Christian agencies in this programme will 
mainly consist in providing a spiritual ministry, in training social workers from 
among the refugees to work in the new village communities, and, in some ins- 
tances, in initiating pilot resettlement projects. In addition, there are the 
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so-called “economic refugees” who, though not actually homeless, have been 
deprived of their lands and their livelihood. These people do not come within 
the mandate of the United Nations Agency and may well face starvation if help 
is not brought to them. 

In some ways we had almost become victims ourselves of the all too prevalent 
wishful thinking that the refugee problem would be substantially solved by the 
end of 1951, and we had sometimes looked forward to fewer claims upon us in 
1952. This early in the year we have been rudely awakened and the World 
Council of Churches Service to Refugees is already embarked on what may 


well prove to be its years of heaviest responsibility and most widespread opera- 
tions. 


A Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies 


In October the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies will begin its work in 
the renovated buildings of the Chateau de Bossey, not far from Geneva. The 
considerations which led the Board of the Ecumenical Institute to elaborate this 
plan and the Central Committee of the World Council to accept it are the follow- 
ing. 

The relatively short courses which the Institute offers help students to get a 
first-hand contact with the life of the ecumenical movement, but they cannot 
provide that thorough knowledge of its problems and opportunities which is 
required for those who would become effective workers for the ecumenical cause 
in their respective churches. Moreover, now that in a number of theological 
faculties and seminaries the study of ecumenical questions has become a part of 
the programme of theological education, it is necessary to create a centre in 
which these questions are studied in a fully ecumenical and international academic 
setting. The plan was warmly welcomed by the faculty of theology and by the 
Senate of the University of Geneva. And so the Graduate School will be under 
the common auspices of the Ecumenical Institute and that University. It is hoped 
that the Churches and the theological faculties or seminaries will make full use 
of this opportunity to prepare students for ecumenical service. At the same time 
we may expect that the Graduate School will prove to be an “energising centre” 
for the whole ecumenical movement . 


Isolated Churches 


Of all good arguments for the existence of the ecumenical movement, none 
is stronger than the crucial significance it has for the life of isolated Churches. 
For those Churches which have never experienced the effects of spiritual isola- 
tion it is difficult to realise what a single act of solidarity or a personal visit may 


mean to a Church which feels itself largely cut off from the wider fellowship and 
has to wage a lonely battle. 
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After Dr. Manikam’s visit to the Church of the Moluccas in Ambon, which 
has gone through a period of much suffering, a leader of that Church wrote : “It 
was as if in these last days we were transferred into the spaciousness of the world- 
wide Church, and especially of its Asian sector.”’ Similarly the representatives of 
the World Council who recently visited the Churches of Yugoslavia were almost 
ashamed when they found how deeply grateful these Churches proved to be for 
the relatively modest help given to them. The reason was obviously that these 
small signs of concern had become to them a convincing demonstration of the fact 
that other Churches cared for them. 

A third illustration is the encouragement given to the small but courageous 
band of Evangelical Christians in Spain, who in spite of all official declarations to 
the contrary continue to meet all the time with active opposition on the part of 
the authorities, and to whom also it makes a great difference that they may 
consider themselves a member of a world-wide fellowship which stands behind 
them. 

It is our common privilege to break through the sense of isolation by inter- 
cession and acts of solidarity. 


Our Common Starting-Point 


“In this book, we as members of different Christian confessions and denomi- 
nations, living in different parts of the world, have made an attempt to read and 
interpret Holy Scripture together. We could not have done so unless our com- 
mon starting-point had been the Bible, which bound us together even before we 
knew each other personally.” These are the opening sentences of the foreword 
signed by the nineteen contributors to the World Council of Churches’ sym- 
posium on the biblical authority for the Churches’ social and political message 
to-day, “Biblical Authority for To-day,” published in Great Britain, in the 
U.S.A., in Germany and in Switzerland.) 

Some time ago Suzanne de Diétrich wrote in this Review that theologians 
were always discussing the Bible and did not give the Word of God a fair 
chance to break through and to unite them. Now this book is to some extent 
about the Bible, but it is also, as the authors suggest, a common attempt to 
listen to the Bible. And it is for that reason especially that it represents an 
important stage in the ecumenical discussion. Our discussions in the many 
fields of common concern can only be fruitful if the Word which is above all of 
us and spoken to all of us enters into the situation. And we must therefore be 
grateful for the solid and quiet work of these students of the Bible who show us 


that in order to move forward we must return together to our common starting- 
point. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


AGENDA FOR LUND 


THE CHURCH, Report of a Theological Commission on Faith and Order, 


Dr. R. Newton Flew, Chairman. S.C.M. Press, London, 1951. 78 pp. 
3s. 6d. 


WAYS OF WorsHIP, Report of a Theological Commission of Faith and Order, 


Dr. G. Van der Leeuw, Chairman. S.C.M. Press, London, 1951. 25 pp. 
2s. 


INTERCOMMUNION, Report of a Theological Commission of Faith and Order, 
Professor Donald Baillie, Chairman. S.C.M. Press, London, 1951. 
33 pp. 2s. 


Lund will convene in an impasse. All the triumphs of the Ecumenical 
Movement thus far, all the great experiences of true Christian Fellowship 
“across the lines,” all the splendid labour of the ecumenical vanguards of 
the Church over the past four decades — all this has brought us to a grim 
discovery : our theological unity is deeper than our differences, but our eccle- 
siological differences are deeper than our unity. Moreover, our agreements 
in theology do not promise much help in reducing our disagreements in eccle- 
siology. To be sure, these disagreements are being maintained in a spirit of 
supernatural charity — and that is something new! But Lund will have to 
do better than ratify Amsterdam’s heroic trotzdem (‘‘We intend to stay toge- 
ther’), or else the movement as a whole will lose precious headway. The 
situation is that serious and Lund is that important ! 

This is one of the plainest impressions to be gathered from these three 
official reports of the Theological Commisions of “Faith and Order.” These 
Commissions are fully representative, and despite the dreadful handicaps 
under which they have had to work since 1938 they have been fully faithful 
to their charge. Their reports give us the essential results of their labour and 
discussions ; they define the agenda for Lund with uncommon accuracy, can- 
dour and fairmindedness. No one can begin to take the measure of the pro- 
gress that has been made or the deadlock into which it has led us, until he 
has studied these reports with great care and in a prayerful spirit. 

There is a common pattern in them all. They first record the results of 
the extensive studies which the Commissions have set in motion. Next, they 
review the agreements which have been discovered or achieved. Then comes 
the summary of the disagreements, always stated with great delicacy and 
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scruple. They conclude with suggestions as to the next steps in the continuing 
discussion. 

The Commission on “‘The Church” nails up its first thesis without hesita- 
tion or dissent: “The Church is not a human contrivance, but God’s gift... 
The saving acts of God in Christ brought it into being... The Church has 
a vocation to worship God... to proclaim the Gospel... She is equipped 
by God... for the building up of the Body of Christ” (page 13). The basic 
implications of this “dogma” are drawn. Then the Commission reviews 
the differences among them and their backgrounds — both theological and 
non-theological — and admits that they are so deep as to be presently irreduc- 
ible. Only then do they appraise “the contemporary situation,” but they do 
this with such clarity as to drive home the point that only a united Christ- 
ianity can proclaim or exhibit the Gospel in this age. The upshot of the 
argument is tragically plain: the unity which is necessary in this crisis is 
impossible, at least as matters now stand. 

The report on ““Ways of Worship” is, above all, cautious and conciliatory. 
It reflects the abiding and unanimous conviction that worship is the centre 
of Christian life — “worship comes first and doctrine afterwards.” It con- 
fesses that “measured by the standards of the New Testament and the early 
Church, none of our current ways of worship is fully adequate” (p. 7). It 
specifies that our main problem is “trying to discriminate between tradition 
and tradition, and measuring them all by the standard of Holy Writ.” The 
Commission briefly rehearses the arguments about the relative validity of set 
and free liturgies and analyzes the chief alternatives in interpreting ““The Real 
Presence of Christ” in the Eucharist. In respect of Baptism, they walk so 
softly as to leave no clear track. In conclusion, they suggest that “the delegates 
(at Lund) might well give some consideration to the question how far differ- 
ences in ways of worship are mistakenly taken to be adequate grounds for 
disunity on doctrinal grounds” (pp. 23-24). 

The report on “Inter-Communion” is a heart-rending document. Every- 
where in it are the signs and temper of devout and gracious Christian men 
struggling with a problem that matters deeply to them all and yet which is 
insoluble in its present terms. Because of their deep respect for each other 
and their deep concern for what they take to be the truth, they speak with 
shame about our present disunity and with pious longing for the miracle — 
for it would amount to that— which might bring Christians from many 
Churches together at Christ’s altar, in good conscience and good faith among all. 

The report reviews the problems of “intercommunion,” “open commun- 
ion” and “‘intercelebration” and marks out the ways in which doctrine (to 
a lesser extent) and the notions of order (to a far greater extent) lead to the 
contrary claims of those who see intercommunion as a means to Christian 
unity and those who see it as the sign of the end of unity actually achieved. 
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When they turn to “The Problem of Communion Service at Ecumenical 
Gatherings” (pp. 23-29), the pathos of our disunity comes to painful clear- 
ness. Three possible “‘solutions’” are noted — and each is admitted to be 
inadequate. They are forced to conclude that Christians must continue to 
struggle with our embarrassment, in contrition and concern, since it is clearly 
more of our misdoing than of God’s design — and if we are responsible and 
faithful, He may lead us past our hand-made road-block. 

Together, these documents set the business of Lund as clearly as it could 
be. They record accurately the range and force of convictions in their groups 
—and the churches they represent. They reflect the characteristic temper 
and method of ecumenical theologizing at its best. And even if they put 
the difficulties that exist as plainly as they can, they stir us to remembrance 
that God has, in other times and ways, turned human impasses into open 
thoroughfares. They must be studied and pondered and responded to, not 
only by the delegates to Lund, but by all Christians at all concerned about 


the hurt and healing of Christ’s Church. pe en 


WHAT THE CHURCHES BELIEVE ABOUT THE CHURCH 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH. Papers presented to the Theological Com- 
mission appointed by the Continuation Committee of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, edited by R. NEWTON FLEw. S.C.M. Press, London, 
1952. 348 pp. 2ls. 


This is one of the preparatory volumes for the Lund Conference. It is, 
as the editor points out in his preface, “‘a collection of ‘Statements’ on the 
Nature of the Church, according to the teaching of the chief Christian com- 
munions in Christendom. It consists of two main divisions : the first, planned 
and carried out from Great Britain as a centre, with documents speaking for 
the Churches of Europe; and the second, from the United States, by the 
American Theological Committee.” One of the significant things about this 
book is that the essays, particularly those of Part I, have been submitted to 
leading authorities and theologians of the respective denominations for critic- 
isms and suggestions and therefore have more weight behind them than merely 
the views of single writers. This does not apply to the paper on the Church 
of Rome; the inability to secure a Roman Catholic contribution has made 
it necessary for Dr. R. Newton Flew himself to write it. This he has done 
with great skill and learning. 

This volume includes the background material on which the report of the 
Theological Commission of Faith and Order on the Church is based. Read 
together (as they should be) they show an interesting progression in ecumen- 
ical thinking. Part II, which is the work of the American Committee, was 
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originally published in the United States in 1945. There is a striking difference 
between the theological atmosphere of it and that of the European section. 
For instance, the scant attention given to the theology of the Body of Christ, 
the qualifications attached to acceptance of the authority of Jesus, the present- 
ation of Christ’s primary aim as being “‘to face individuals with an absolute 
ethic,” which one finds in the Report of the American Committee would 
have little support in European circles. This is, of course, another example 
of the “transconfessional divisions” of which we are becoming increasingly 
aware in ecumenical work: after reading this volume one is tempted to say 
that the Atlantic Ocean is one of the most impressive divisive forces which 
these papers reveal. 

But it is not only a contrast in theological atmosphere which one finds. 
The American papers of 1945 show what may be called the “self-discovery” 
stage of ecumenical experience. The mutual discovery of one another as 
churches has taken place. Then, through this initial ecumenical meeting, 
comes the desire to know one’s own church and confession better: to find 
(as the questionnaire on which the statements were based asked) what “‘you 
consider to be the distinctive contribution that your Church has to make to 
the Church Universal.” At this stage such self-assertive statements about 
one’s own church as “It is free from ecclesiastical shibboleths, because it 
distinguishes the essential elements from the transient forms of Christianity. 
It differs from Roman Catholicism but it has the catholicity of the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Te Deum,” or “The Congregational Christian Churches find 


their distinction in not being distinctive... They like to be thought of as 
a kind of interdenominational denomination,” may not seem quite as out 
of place as they do today. One is not even, at this stage, surprised to discover 
the Reformation being dismissed by a “catholic” representative as “the com- 
motions of the sixteenth century.” 


Part I represents not only a European discussion as contrasted to an 
American one, but even more a further stage in the ecumenical discussion 
as a whole, both European and American. There is little of the aggressive 
self-assertion of the previous stage. The confessional positions are presented 
clearly and without apology by their representatives. But something new has 
been added : a note of mutual repentance and an openness to receive correc- 
tion from one another. These men have had too much to do with one another 
in the ecumenical movement to look at either themselves or the other in the 
same way as of old. They have been “‘ecumenically conditioned,” if one may 
use that expression. When Prof. Edmund Schlink presents Lutheranism, for 
instance, he cannot help interpreting the Confessio Augustana in the light 
of his rich ecumenical experience: the Confession has become not only a 
Lutheran one for him but an ecumenical one, which deeply challenges his 
own church. The same is true of Prof. Alivisatos of Greece : he affirms with 
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sincerity and conviction the traditional belief of the Greek Orthodox Church 
that it is the “only one authentic Catholic Church.” And yet he must admit 
that “‘unwillingly she has become one among the Churches, fully aware of 
the fact that the largest part of Christianity is outside the remaining part of 
the One Church.” When he says that an eighth ecumenical Council “is not 
likely to be convened,” he means that the Greek Church, because of its exper- 
ience of a wider Christendom within the ecumenical movement, cannot con- 
ceive of a true ecumenical Synod which would not include that wider fellowship. 

Here one feels very disturbed. These papers will shatter any illusions about 
an imminent realization of Christian unity. We are up against a stone wall 
and no amount of comparative ecclesiology will break it down. For precisely 
those who understand the grounds of disagreement best, who most desire 
Christian unity, who appreciate the best in other churches and understand 
the weaknesses of their own, see no easy way out or any smooth road forward. 
This may indicate that the ecumenical consideration of the Church has gone 
as far as it can, as a study and discussion. 

This brings us to the final Report of the Theological Commission on the 
Church which will be presented at Lund. It breaks little new ground theol- 
ogically speaking. But it seems to evidence yet another stage in the progres- 
sion of this discussion. What one notices in the Report is the voice of the 
members of the Commission speaking together. They may agree and disagree 
but they do so in the context of a living Christian fellowship. We have heard 
a good deal about “‘unavowed motives” retarding Church unity; perhaps 
there may also be “unavowed love” and “unavowed fellowship” promoting 
it. The members of the Commission themselves may not fully appreciate the 
measure of unity they have already achieved in their work and discussion and 
study together. Perhaps what is most required now is the practical, formal 
expression by the churches of a unity already realized by their representatives. 

Theological commissions can go only so far in helping us understand the 
nature of the Church. Understanding of the Church comes through life 
within it. The same is true of Christian unity. Again and again in these 
essays, and in the Report, the urgent evangelistic and missionary task of the 
Church is emphasized, and the close relationship of unity to that vocation. 
The urgency of the times is not a conclusive argument for Church unity ; but 
it should prevent us from complacently accepting the present divisions as 
permanent. It should also move us to make the jump of faith upon which 
all practical forward steps in unity depend. It is important to discover the 
“‘non-theological factors” causing divisions. But it is even more important 
to discover how acts of faith can transcend them. The essay of Bishop A. M. 
Hollis on the Church of South India may most clearly reveal the only satis- 
factory concluding stage in this discussion: ‘We are conscious as we read 
our own Constitution — that it was written in the days when we belonged to 
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separate Churches, and that because we are now one Church we already see 
things somewhat differently... Many problems of the conference hall that 
seemed almost insoluble when we faced each other from outside, with an 
obligation to defend the separate denominational emphasis, have taken on a 
very different appearance when we find ourselves handling them, as practical 
issues, within the fellowship of one Church.” 

KEITH R. BRIDSTON. 


WORSHIP AND ECUMENICITY 


Ways OF WorsHiP. The Report of a Theological Commission of Faith and 
Order, edited by P. EDwWALL, E. HAYMAN and W. D. MAXxwELL. S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1951. 362 pp. 21s. 


The aim of this book of essays is to provide background material for the 
Lund Conference. It is divided into five sections: the Report of the Com- 
mission on Worship ; eleven essays on the elements of liturgy ; a similar num- 
ber on the “inner meanings” of Word and Sacrament ; four essays on Mariology 
and a concluding statement about common devotional understanding. 

The Report probes some of the broad differences in worship which distin- 
guish the various Communions and which at times cut across denomina- 
tional lines. The main item on the agenda for Lund is a consideration of 
these from the point of view of the extent to which they are, or are not, com- 
patible with one another. 

The essays on the elements of liturgy are rather uneven. Moreover, the 
terms of reference given to the authors are not in every case adapted to bring 
out the distinctive nature of a given tradition. This is true of the Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox and Anglican essays. The two Lutheran articles provide 
some significant material on the liturgical movement in Germany and Sweden. 
W. D. Maxwell’s essay on the Scottish Church is clear and informative, but, 
by its liturgical emphasis, it is not altogether representative of Presbyter- 
ianism. The Baptist, Congregationalist and Methodist statements are more 
successful in this regard. The piece prepared by the Committee of Friends 
is of interest, since it stresses the content of the Christian Faith in Quaker 
worship and refers to “Advices and Queries” along these lines, which are 
read aloud from time to time in meetings. 

The next two parts of the volume are seriously lacking in balance. The 
section on Word and Sacrament has a brief, formal statement of the Orthodox 
viewpoint. There are three Anglican essays, one of which is Dr. Hick’s illum- 
inating note on sacrifice, reprinted from the Edinburgh volume. The two 
Lutheran essays are quite suggestive. The one by R. Will deals with the 
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nature of Word and Sacrament under the categories of edification and adora- 
tion on the one hand, and of revelation and mystery on the other. There are 
three Reformed pieces, all from the liturgical point of view. A. Graf deplores 
the effects of the Enlightenment with its rationalistic piety, while R. Paquier 
deplores the separation of spirit and body in liberal idealism, along with its 
corollary, an extreme separation of human and divine, in Barthianism. The 
section concludes with a terse Old Catholic essay. Of the eleven articles four 
are from Great Britain and seven from the Continent. 

The section on Mariology is even more unrepresentative, not to say sur- 
prising, although the four essays on the topic are the best in the book. There 
is a very readable one by a Roman Catholic. Two are reprints from E. L. 
Mascall’s symposium, The Mother of God, and present the Eastern and High 
Anglican views very persuasively. T. M. Parker’s contribution is especially 
notable. It has a marked freshness about it, and stresses the need to praise 
Our Lady (as does the East), rather than to ask her favours (as does the West). 
Max Thurian shows how the Virgin can be commemorated in the Reformed 
Church, without compromising its basic tenets. He warns against the dangers 
of intercession of the saints, and he appends an Office of the Virgin used by 
the Cluniac Reformed Community. The Virgin is only invoked in the verse, 
“Blessed art thou among women.” 

The final essay of the volume is a thoughtful piece by Gilbert Shaw and 
Eric Hayman on common devotional understanding. It pleads for the forming 
of groups to share the inwardness of the several devotional and liturgical 
traditions in sympathy and charity. 

There is much in this volume that is of permanent value, and it indicates 
the widespread influence of the liturgical movement. Yet one cannot but feel 
that it could have been made both more useful and more significant. For one 
thing, the essays should have been more widely circulated in advance. They 
would certainly have profited from criticism. Then again, too many are written 
from the point of view of those influenced by the liturgical movement. Hence 
they do not fully represent what is going on in the Church at large. The 
geographic distribution is rather poor. The American scene is inadequately 
represented, the Younger Churches and the mission field not at all. More- 
over, it may be questioned whether the most fruitful approach is always to 
have authors write on their own rites. Sympathetic and critical essays by 
those outside given traditions would sometimes be helpful. A Presbyterian 
writing on Anglicanism would at least be likely to mention the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, something which seems to have escaped Father Hebert ! 

The absence of a vigorous Protestant article against devotions to the 
Blessed Virgin is a most serious omission. Then again, the “enthusiastic” 
worship of sectarian groups, which are daily claiming more and more adher- 
ents, is not noticed, despite the fact that this poses one of the most significant 
problems of modern liturgy. 
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One has the impression that the Faith and Order aspect of the ecumenical 
movement moves upon lines which are too narrow, and does not take sufficient 
pains to recruit the help of a wide constituency. While the actual union of 
Churches must, of course, be a matter for duly-elected delegates and small, 
official groups, the real hope of ecumenicity lies in a much wider programme. 
The leavening of the whole Church by mutual understanding through common 
prayer and discussion is what we must have in view. This can only be accom- 
plished by a broader approach than the Faith and Order Commission has yet 
adopted. CyriL C. RICHARDSON. 


A THORN IN THE FLESH 


INTERCOMMUNION : The Report of the Theological Commission appointed 
by the Continuation Committee of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, together with a selection from the material presented to the Com- 
mission, edited by JOHN MARSH. S.C.M. Press, London, 1952. 408 pp. 21s. 


This portly volume contains, in addition to the actual Report of the Com- 
mission, a second part consisting of historical studies of the problem of inter- 
communion and a third part (“Contributions to the present discussions on 
Intercommunion’’) which occupies the greater part of the book, and which 
consists of independent essays contributed by selected scholars, the majority 
of whom were not actually members of the Commission. The material thus 
brought together certainly makes evident at once the complexity and the 
intractability of the problem. The late Archbishop William Temple once des- 
cribed the maintenance of barriers against completeness of union at the Lord’s 
Table among Christians as “the greatest of all scandals in the face of the 
world.” The Report of the Commission, the fruit of the most exhaustive 
investigation of the problem as yet undertaken, will be greeted in many quar- 
ters with keen disappointment, a disappointment which is shared by the mem- 
bers of the Commission itself, who in presenting their Report are constrained 
to say that neither they nor the Churches from which they come “have yet 
gone deeply enough into the penitence from which healing may arise.” 

There are points of view within Christendom from which the problem of 
intercommunion can hardly be said to exist. “The word inter-communion,” 
Dr. Leonard Hodgson has written, “‘pre-supposes different Churches, which 
may or may not be in communion with one another.” If it be argued — as 
in some quarters it is argued — that, in virtue of the fact that the Divine 
promises to the Church cannot fail, therefore the problem of an internally- 
divided Church cannot arise, it must follow that some one Christian ‘““Com- 
munion”’ or “Church” must in an exclusive sense be identified as the Church. 
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The Roman Catholic Church makes for itself this kind of claim, but so also, 
in effect, does the Holy Orthodox Church. In the words of the Report under 
review, “the Orthodox Eastern Church is in a different position from the 
other Churches adhering to the World Council. It does not regard itself as 
one Church among others, but as alone confessing that fulness of Christian 
truth which makes the Church fully to be the Church. An Orthodox cannot 
conceive of sacramental fellowship in distinction from the full fellowship of 
Church life. Hence... neither in the Slavonic languages nor in Greek is there 
any word which accurately translates ‘intercommunion.’ ” 

There are Anglicans whose outlook so far approximates either to that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, or alternatively to that of the Orthodox, as to 
lead them neither to seek nor to desire the establishment of intercommunion 
with any but “Catholic” Christians, despite the unfortunate fact that (with 
the exceptions of the Old Catholics and of the Polish National Catholic Church 
in the U.S.A.) no Church which they would themselves be prepared to regard 
as being “‘Catholic” would be ready to acknowledge the sufficient “Cathol- 
icity” of Churches belonging to the Anglican group. 

The official policy would, however, in most parts of the world be a broader 
one. It is indeed true that the Anglican Churches as a whole desire to bear 
witness officially to their inherited tradition that a bishop is the proper min- 
ister of ordination, and that the application of this principle would be held 
to preclude generally the giving of official sanction to any policy of unfettered 
intercommunion, on a basis of reciprocity, with Churches lacking the epis- 
copate. Yet in the majority of Anglican Churches there would be a readiness 
on the part of the episcopate to give sanction in special circumstances for the 
admission of the communicants of such Churches to Holy Communion ; 
there is a readiness, on the part of official Anglicanism, to enter into relations, 
and to seek the achievement of unity, not with the so-called “‘Catholic” Chur- 
ches alone, but with the “Evangelical” Churches as well ; and there has been 
actually established, on the part of perhaps the majority of Anglican Churches 
in different parts of the world, a relation of at least partial intercommunion, 
formally recognised, with the newly-constituted Church of South India. To 
complete the picture, it should be recognised further that there exists within 
Anglicanism a school of thought the members of which would be prepared, 
for their own part, for an immediate policy of reciprocal intercommunion 
with all doctrinally-orthodox Churches, whether episcopalian or not, and 
that it is highly unlikely that individuals holding these principles, if in their 
individual capacity they were to act on them, would be subjected, in the 
average Anglican Church, to official censure. 

The Report under review makes clear, as has been already remarked, the 
extreme intractability and complexity of the problems with which it is con- 
cerned. Among those who acknowledge that visible unity is our Lord’s will 
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for His Church on earth, there is a division between those who regard intercom- 
munion as a potential and proper step towards unity, and those, on the 
contrary, who regard formal regular intercommunion as being legitimate only 
as the crown and consummation of agreement already reached, and of a 
reunion already, at least in principle, achieved. Among Evangelical Christ- 
ians (speaking broadly, and if for the moment we may exclude Anglicans 
from that category) there is a disposition to regard questions as to the form 
of the ministry as not needing to be raised in connexion with intercommunion, 
and to invite all communicants, of whatever Church, or (as it is often expressed) 
all those who “love the Lord Jesus,” to partake of the Holy Communion, on 
the ground that the Communion Table is the Lord’s Table, and not the Table 
of any particular “‘Church.” It is to be recognised, however, that this modern 
universality of invitation (with the responsibility as to communicant status 
thrown wholly upon the individuals presenting themselves for Communion) 
represents a departure, of relatively recent growth, from what was originally, 
in the majority of cases, a strict “fencing of the Tables” along denomina- 
tional lines of accepted orthodoxy. It is to be noted, further, that doctrinal 
agreement as to the interpretation of the Eucharist itself is in some quarters 
(more particularly among Lutherans of the stricter type, but also in Orthodox 
Churches, and by a section of the more dogmatically intransigent Anglo- 
Catholics) regarded as a necessary pre-requisite to any legitimate or accept- 
able form of intercommunion. Between what (with the use of divergent ter- 
minology) can be respectively described as the Catholic “Mass” and the 
Evangelical “‘Lord’s Supper” there is not seldom so wide a divergence, alike 
of doctrinal interpretation and of outward form, as to constitute prima facie 
an initial obstacle to any sincere or intelligible practice of mutual intercom- 
munion. Anglican theologians, accustomed already to the wide variations 
of eucharistic doctrine and practice to be found in their own Church, and 
taking their stand upon the principle that the reality of the Eucharist is what 
our Lord makes it to be, and not what particular worshippers, theologians, 
or Church traditions rightly or wrongly suppose, are often less sensitive to 
this particular difficulty than are the representatives of more homogeneous 
eucharistic traditions, but to many of the latter it can be exceedingly real. 

Enough has been said to make it abundantly manifest that the problems 
raised and considered by the Commission on Intercommunion in the course 
of its discussions will not be easily solved. It is intelligible, too, that in the 
context and setting of ecumenical gatherings of Christians of variant traditions 
the problems take on the aspect of peculiarly painful dilemmas. It is agreed 
that such organisations as the World Council of Churches or the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, not being Churches, must not as such them- 
selves celebrate the Communion. Three methods or policies have in the cir- 
cumstances from time to time been proposed or adopted. There is (1) the 
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method of quite separate and simultaneous Communion services for different 
denominational groups ; there is (2) the method of non-simultaneous Com- 
munion services according to the different traditions, with non-communicating 
attendance for those who cannot actually receive Communion ; and there is 
(3) the method of “‘sacramental fasting,” by which phrase is denoted a policy 
of deliberate abstinence, so long as the Conference lasts, from any reception 
or celebration of Holy Communion, as an expression of penitence for the 
corporate sinfulness involved in the present disunion of Christendom. It is 
not believed by the Commission or by its members that any of these methods 
amounts to anything more than a pis aller, and there are objections to all of 
them. The members of the Commission are “agreed that this particular 
problem should be quite especially laid upon the conscience of the Churches 
and the leaders of the Ecumenical Movement.” 

The third part of the book under Review (“Contributions to the present 
discussions on Intercommunion”) contains some extremely valuable essays, 
among which may be singled out for special mention the contributions of 
Dr. Georges Florovsky, who writes from the standpoint of Orthodoxy ; of 
Dr. Leonard Hodgson, who presents a highly individual and at present untyp- 
ical interpretation of Anglicanism ; and of Dr. T. F. Torrance, of the Church 
of Scotland, who contributes a lengthy and difficult, but illuminating and 
important, chapter bearing the title Eschatology and the Eucharist. 

There are two appendices, with regard to the second of which (on The 
Revival of the Agape, by the Rev. G. I. F. Thomson) the Commission abstains 
from committing itself to the expression of “‘any judgment upon the value or 
justification of the experiment therein described.” The chapter in question 
describes in fact an experimental revival in an Anglican parish, on an inter- 
denominational basis, of the so-called “Agape,” believed by some authorities 
to have existed in primitive Christianity as a fellowship meal, supplemental 
to, and distinct from, the Eucharist proper. It is probable that not a few 
readers will regard as precarious and of doubtful justification the revival of 
the allegedly primitive agape as a kind of Ersatz-Eucharist in respect of which 
the “Tables” need no longer be “fenced.” But it is fair to say that Mr. Thom- 
son’s essay has been written in the light of experience, and that he believes 
the revived agape, as he has described and partaken of it, to be “‘a proved 
means of grace,” and “perhaps a place where divided Christendom can meet 
in worship until the way opens up in some more perfect way.” 

JOHN DERBY. 





ECUMENICAL GROWTH IN BIBLICAL UNDERSTANDING 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITY FOR TODAY, edited by ALAN RICHARDSON and WOLFGANG 
SCHWEITZER. S.C.M. Press, London, 1951. 347 pp. 18s. 
American edition : Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 347 pp. $4.00. 


Diz AUTORITAT DER BIBEL HEUTE, herausgegeben von ALAN RICHARDSON und 
WOLFGANG SCHWEITZER. Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich, 1951. Sw. frs. 10.40. 
Anker-Verlag, Frankfurt, 1951. 406 pp. DM. 10.—. 


This volume marks the most important single achievement of ecumenical 
biblical theology to date. For more than six years scholars representing the 
chief confessions (except the Roman Catholic) have been wrestling with an 
intricate, elusive, yet inescapable problem : how shall the Church so read and 
interpret the Bible as to obey its authoritative guidance in social and political 
matters ? Initiated by the Study Department of the World Council of Chur- 
ches, this project has weathered many heavy storms and has achieved note- 
worthy success. To be sure, we cannot yet boast of any genuine consensus 
of attitudes toward the Bible’s authority. But we can assert that the frontier 
of thought on many perplexing issues has been carried well beyond Amsterdam, 
and we can express the hope that this symposium will prepare the way for a 
strategic advance at the Evanston Assembly. World-wide discussions on the 
main theme for the next Assembly should be prefaced by a careful study of 
this volume. 

Nineteen contributors from nine countries participate in this symposium. 
The first group of essays explores the chief factors that determine the kind 
and degree of authority that is rightly exerted by the Bible. Among the factors 
are these : the unity of the Bible, the connections between Law and Gospel, 
the interdependence of oral and written traditions, the use of natural law, 
the nature of biblical revelation. Each of these topics receives penetrating 
analysis from diverting angles. One detects a basic agreement that, although 
the Bible provides no rule-of-thumb regulations for political and social life, 
it does reveal God’s purpose in Christ for all society, a purpose which must 
be considered supremely authoritative in all spheres. 

This recognition of proper authority, however, but aggravates the Church’s 
problem. Why is there such diversity of interpretation? How may we know 
how the biblical authority is best applied to the tangled situations of our day? 
What is the best way of reading and interpreting Scripture in order to discern 
God’s will? The second group of essays is devoted to this problem of her- 
meneutics. Agreeing on the necessity of a theological interpretation, the 
writers seek to separate correct from incorrect typologies. They assess the 
place of the Church as the “primary interpreter of revelation.” They describe 
the hermeneutical implications of trinitarian dogma. They illustrate the use 
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of the “‘Christocentric clue” in resolving some of the mysteries of Scripture. 
Treating the Old Testament as Christian Scripture, they begin with the New 
Testament, move to the Old, and then return to the New, everywhere seeking 
to keep central what was central in the Bible — the story of God’s mighty, 
saving deeds. 

The third group of essays is addressed to concrete issues in contemporary 
political life. Not all issues are covered, of course, but enough are examined 
to represent the range of Christian involvement in the world. Nor do the 
writers limit themselves to the less difficult matters. They delve deeply into 
such problems as these : property and economic justice ; legal systems ; church 
and state ; race ; civilization. There is agreement in repudiating the idolization 
of any human community, on the one hand, and in avoiding absolute pes- 
simism concerning any community, on the other. The Church must not 
identify itself with any political system, but neither must it withdraw from 
its social responsibilities. The line of redemptive social action runs persist- 
ently from centre to periphery, from God’s love in Jesus Christ, through the 
penitent heart of his servants, along the radius of Christ’s concern for the 
neighbour, into every situation in which the believer is engaged. 

Do these essays indicate a trend? In one sense they do. They accent 
the developing vitality of biblical theology. They demonstrate how far we 
have moved from fundamentalism, liberalism, from nineteenth-century histor- 
icism, from the radical divorce between Bible and theology, and between 
theology and ethics. They make it entirely evident that henceforth the study 
of any ethical problem on the part of Christians will involve all biblical and 
theological problems. In another sense, the essays show how impossible it 
is to chart the trend of ecumenical thought in terms of sharply distinct “schools” 
or positions. To be sure, Dr. Schweitzer is accurate in labelling the three 
more promising solutions as Heilsgeschichte, Existentialism and Dialectical 
Christocentrism (pp. 144-149). But there are no fixed walls between these ; 
rather essays reflect constant and fruitful interaction. Ecumenical discussion 
inhibits the formation of rigid systems. All three of these “schools” confess 
that they have much to learn from a more penetrating study of New Tes- 
tament eschatology. In fact, this seems to be the most generally-recognized 
need — the need for a reshaping of all hermeneutical principles and processes 
in the light of the promise and hope of Christ’s coming. 


PAUL S. MINEAR. 





SOME DIFFERENT WAYS OF WORSHIP 


SAKULARISIERTER KuLTus (EriTis Sicut Deus), by OsKAR SOHNGEN. 
Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1950. 90 pp. DM. 5.— (kart.). 


UNSER GOTTESDIENST. Eine Einfiihrung in das Wesen und den Gang des 
lutherischen Gottesdienstes, by HANS KRESSEL. ( Kirchlich-Theologische 
Hefte, herausgegeben im Auftrag des Rates der Evang. lutherischen Kirche 
in Deutschland, V). Verlag der Evang. luth. Kirche in Bayern, Miinchen, 
1948. 24 pp. DM. 1.50. 


DER TAGLICHE GOTTESDIENST, by GUNTER Jacos. (Der Anfang : eine 
Schriftenfolge der kirchlichen Hochschule Berlin, Heft 7.) Verlag Haus 
und Schule, Berlin, 1948. 64 pp. DM. 2.—. 


UM WAS GEHT ES BEI DER LITURGISCHEN ERNEUERUNG ? by WILHELM 
STAHLIN. (Schriftenreihe “Im Dienst der Kirche,” Heft 7.) Johannes 
Stauda Verlag, Kassel, 1950. 30 pp. DM. 1.20. 


LITURGISCHE ERNEUERUNG ALS OKUMENISCHE FRAGE UND AUFGABE (Extract 
from the Festschrift for Dr. G. van der Leeuw’s 60th birthday, Pro 
Regno, pro Sanctuario). “‘Zeichen der Zeit,’ Heft 3. 4/5. Evang. 
Verlagsanstalt, Berlin, 1950. DM. 1.50. 


During the last twenty years the “ideologies” and the struggles of non- 
Christian society and of the totalitarian State have forced the Church to 
recognise more clearly than ever before its inner principle, its task and its 
own inadequacy. We are therefore justified in giving first place in this review 
to a book by Otto Sdéhngen (based on sources not available before) which 
describes the attempts of National Socialism to eradicate Christianity by 
setting up rites and ceremonies of its own. Apart from the documentary 
value of this little book, through the information it gives about the fixed 
forms of these ceremonies, it also helps to clarify some essential liturgical 
problems. Séhngen says that the secular imitation of Christian rites was 
possible only because Christian worship itself had, since the days of Schleier- 
macher, to a large extent become secularised. The National Socialist “‘solem- 
nity’’ was able to compete with the Christian one only because churchgoers 
were looking more for “‘solemnities” in their services than for real contact 
with the spiritual world. Owing to the already existing resemblance between 
“‘man as the object of political direction’ and “‘man as the object of spiritual 
instruction,” the soil was ready prepared for the complete subordination of 
Christian worship to political purpose. The appropriation of ritual forms 
connected with birth, marriage and death may therefore be described not so 
much as spiritual plagiarism but rather as the “diabolical development” of 
an advanced form of distortion existing within the Church itself. It has been 
said that the Church prepared the way for this secularisation by interpreting 
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its own cult as “ceremonial” (p. 18). This is true, however, only if ceremonial 
and prayer are regarded as mutually exclusive opposites ; and it should be 
noted that in another place (p. 30) Séhngen recognises the positive value of 
“ceremonial” and of artistic inspiration as part of Christian worship. 

The two books by H. Kressel and G. Jacob both spring from the Lutheran 
conception of Protestant Christianity in Germany, and yet they are so different 
that between them they cover the whole contemporary position. H. Kressel 
is pastor of a big suburban parish in Nuremberg, and writes with that affection 
with which one writes of one’s own home. He describes the central impor- 
tance of public worship (with prayer and sacrament), and the Lutheran form 
of its observance, in accordance with the church order of Bavaria. His book 
is an enthusiastic apology for an existing order, written for churchgoers. It 
is no use looking in it for light on the questions which are arising everywhere 
today, and one hardly knows whether to rejoice unreservedly at his unquestioning 
acceptance of tradition (much of it in fact derived from the nineteenth century, 
not from the sixteenth). His cheerful satisfaction with things as they are is 
quite unaffected by the problems all around him, not only in the world-wide 
Church but also on the native soil of Lutheranism. Kressel’s little book is 
a model for one who wishes to show how the Sunday service can be made 
attractive to a congregation, and perhaps it is neither necessary nor possible 
to involve the lay congregation in the questions raised by the liturgical expert — 
whether the Gloria should be regarded unquestioningly as an absolution, 
daily service of intercession as a subsidiary service, morning prayer (Lauds) 
as Matins, and finally the altar, pulpit and font as the triad of the chancel. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than the book by Lic. G. Jacob, 
Generalsuperintendent in the Lausitz. “‘Amid the fiery furnace of life today, 
and in the sphere of ordinary affairs which trembles under cosmic upheavals 
and is shattered beneath the hoofs of the four horsemen of the Apocalypse 
and haunted by rebellious demons, bourgeois Christianity has degenerated 
into a sham, a mere “busyness’ with speculations about existence.” “Christian 
life is inextricably yoked to the struggle and tribulation of our time... and 
to the driving force that lies behind it. This driving power physically manifest 
can be met only by daily and physical experience of the spiritual powers, i. e. 
through the power of daily worship. The increasing neglect of daily worship is 
closely connected with the process of the disintegration of biblical realism” 
(p. 10). ‘‘A distorted form of worship which is merely a pietistic side-track, 
an escape into a liturgical corner or a clerical ghetto, can arise only when 
theology is in a state of spiritual decay” (p. 34). There then comes about 
“the grotesque alliance we see today between an overdevelopment of dogmatic 
theology and an infantile form of liturgy” (p. 40). The language of our morn- 
ing and evening hymns clearly shows ‘“‘an understanding of man not as a 
phantom-like spiritual being, but in his natural cosmic background, with his 
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physical and spiritual life embedded in the seasonal cycles and the planetary 
influences” (p. 14). Jacob passionately advocates “‘holding daily services in 
Church instead of striving to attain the Utopian ideal of daily prayers in the 
home” (p. 16). Divine service is never “‘a means to an end; its essence is 
the direct contact between the worshipper and the divine powers” (p. 20). 
The little book contains a wealth of deep insights into the nature of the liturgy, 
very enlightening remarks on contemporary worship as ‘‘an edifying enclave,” 
on the danger of seeking escape from the challenge of everyday life, on the 
relation between prayer and physical posture, and finally on the renewal of 
liturgical language through the direct use of quotations from the Bible. 

A comparison between the books by Kressel and Jacob, therefore, reveals 
clearly the two aspects of the liturgy : on the one hand it is a noble and cher- 
ished heritage ; on the other it is a venture into direct contact with and exper- 
ience of spiritual power. 

In this connection I may draw attention to a booklet written by myself, 
which endeavours to give an introduction to the problems of liturgical renewal 
today. It tries to correct some of the widespread and cherished misconceptions 
about liturgical renewal. The liturgy is not a matter of aesthetic enrichment 
and adornment, but of finding an appropriate form for divine worship. The 
question is not how to arrange something that will be instructive, psycho- 
logically effective and evangelistic. It is not a matter of retrieving from oblivion 
the noble heritage of the past, but of seeking the help of the Fathers in order 
to find a suitable form for Christian worship. It is not a refined form of 
justification by works, nor a method for achieving salvation. The liturgy is 
the form in which the Church prays and acts ; true liturgy, therefore, always 
has a communal character and at the same time it is ecumenical in scope. 
Liturgy is the consummation of the truth taught by the Church, expressed 
in prayer. Therefore liturgy is controlled by dogma, and dogma must never 
renounce its connection with liturgy. Liturgy has to do with the whole per- 
sonality — body, mind and soul; it goes beyond the sphere of conscious 
thought, influencing man’s physical nature and also the unconscious depths 
of his soul. Lastly, the liturgy is an event in history, in the sense that it brings 
the past to life again, and at the same time foreshadows the future *. 

A liturgical renewal that really understands its own purpose must not be 
regarded as an isolated effort ; it lies at the heart of all endeavours for the 
renewal, the purity and the unity of the Church. WILHELM STAHLIN. 


* The same line of thought is developed in Liturgische Erneuerung als Okumenische 
Frage und Aufgabe, which first appeared in the Festschrift for Dr. G. van der Leeuw’s 60th 
birthday Pro Regno, pro Sanctuario, published by G. F. Callenbach, Nijkerk. Its ideas 
are so similar to those in my booklet that it is superfluous to discuss it separately. 
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UNITY IN OUR DIFFERENCES 


THE REALM OF REDEMPTION, by J. ROBERT NELSON. The Epworth Press, 
London, 1951. 251 pp. I5s. net. 


THE ONE CHURCH IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by CLARENCE 
TUCKER CRAIG. Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York, 1951. 155 pp. $2.00. 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN THE CHRISTIAN CALLING, by WILLIAM OWEN CARVER. 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1949. 239 pp. $2.00. 


“‘Whenever we find ourselves thus speaking together of our unity,” reads 
Section I of the Amsterdam Report, “we also find ourselves faced by some 
stubborn problems. In dealing with them we discover disagreements which 
are to be traced back into our different ways of understanding the whole, 
and beneath these disagreements we find agreement in a unity which drew 
us together and will not let us go.” And so the debate continues. The tension 
which arises from the theological interpretation of our particular Church life 
and order continues actively to affect all our Church relations, and not least 
our fellowship in the Ecumenical Movement. This tension will find active 
expression at Lund this year, and already delegates are being prepared for 
the part they must play in the continuing theological conversation which we 
hope will there be carried one stage further. 

It is with this in mind that recent books on ecclesiological study should be 
reviewed. For this reason Robert Nelson’s The Realm of Redemption is of 
quite first-rate importance. Careful, scholarly, and extremely well docum- 
ented, it gives the essential background which delegates to Lund must have 
if they are to take part in those conversations at the point to which previous 
discussions have led. Moreover, in this book the true burden of the ecumen- 
ical movement is expressed, i. e. the tension between the unity of Christ which 
already exists in the Church and the barriers to that unity through the out- 
ward divisions of the Church. In orderly fashion the great themes of eccle- 
siology are studied : the Church’s relation to Christ — the Word of God as 
the Church’s authority — the Ministry and the Sacraments — Salvation in the 
Church — the essential unity of the Church. The writer is too well acquainted 
with the work of biblical scholars and the history of Christian doctrine to 
wish to present to his readers any easy solution of the deep cleavages amongst 
Christian people, nor does he escape from the shame of those divisions by 
taking up an arrogant confessional standpoint. It is in the last section on the 
Church and Eschatology that those divisions are seen in their true perspective 


— not simply as a cause of despair, but of a godly sorrow that worketh repent- 
ance and hope. 
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Dr. Clarence Craig’s book is also one which delegates to Lund should 
read, not least because of the clarity with which he analyses the present dis- 
unity of the Church. None the less, it is questionable whether Dr. Craig’s 
treatment carries the debate much further, and to some readers at least it 
would illustrate the dangers which can arise from an impatience with our 
divisions. There is always the temptation to contract out of the shame by 
proposing a solution which does less than justice to the theological inter- 
pretations of the divisions of historic Christendom, and bears a striking 
similarity to one’s own confessional viewpoint. 

Dr. Carver, in his study of the Epistle to the Ephesians, has much to say 
which will be of great value to his readers, particularly those of his own Con- 
fession, but here confessional claims are so asserted as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of serious theological debate. For Dr. Carver there is only the solution 
of the gathered Church, and the full weight of biblical authority is claimed 
for what in fact is his own traditional and confessional ecclesiology. 


KENNETH RICHES. 


SCANDINAVIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO LUND 


Le SAINT-EsPRIT ET LE RENOUVEAU DE L’EGLISE, by R. PRENTER. Cahiers 
théologiques de I’ Actualité protestante 23/24. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neu- 
chatel, 1949. 94 pp. Sw. fr. 4.50. 


EN Bok oM KyrKANS AMBETE, edited by HJALMAR LINDROTH. Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, Stockholm, 1951. 309 pp. Kr. 20.—. 


PRASTAMBETET. EN BOK OM OLIKA KyRKORS AMBETSBEGREPP, edited by 
HuGo BLENNOw. Eginostiftelsens forlag, Kallinge, 1951. 230 pp. Kr.6.—. 


NATTVARDEN I EVANGELISK GUDSTJANSTLIV, by YNGVE BRILIOTH. Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, Stockholm, 1951. 2nd revised edition. 
421 pp. Kr. 24.— and Kr. 28.—. 





The subjects which the coming Faith and Order World Conference at 
Lund will treat are subjects which are being greatly discussed at the present 
time also in the Scandinavian churches. The books mentioned above are 
only a selection from the more important writings on these matters. 

The book by the Danish theologian, Prenter, on the renewal of the Church 
is a significant contribution to the present ecumenical discussion. Starting 
from the statements in the Apostolic and Nicene Creeds about the Holy 
Spirit and the Church, and after a careful study of the biblical material, 
Prenter develops the idea that the Spirit is the Spiritus Creator from which 
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comes all renewal of the Church. The history of the Church is — to speak 
with St. Paul —a fight between the flesh and the Spirit. The fight of the 
Reformers for justification by faith appears in this connection as a fight for 
the freedom of the Spirit and victory over the flesh. The renewal of Christen- 
dom into one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church cannot be attained through 
carnal efforts — through a hierarchic Church government or traditionalism 
(of episcopal or biblicistic nature) — but only through the workings of the 
Spirit. Yet the ecumenical movement is not a superfluous endeavour, but is 
necessitated by men’s disobedience to the Spirit, and rich in promise. It is 
a promise, however, which is not given to the self-complacent Church, but 
only to the ecclesia orans. 

The two following Swedish symposia deal with the ministry, and are 
planned on similar lines. Both contain a collection of essays by different 
authors on the doctrine of the ministry in the New Testament, in the Early 
Church, the Eastern Orthodox, the Roman Catholic and the Swedish Chur- 
ches. The first furthermore describes the conceptions held by Luther, Ortho- 
doxy and Pietism, and German Lutheranism of the 19th century, ending up 
with a systematic discussion of the subject. The second contains special 


chapters on the Apostolic Succession and the ministry in the Old Testament 
and in the Old Catholic Church. 


Prdstambetet illustrates a high church position which, while having 
a certain number of proponents in Sweden especially, can obviously by no 
means be taken as representative of the general outlook of Scandinavian 
Lutheranism. It emphasises the sacerdotal character of the ministerial office 
in conscious contrast to the emphasis on the teacher and preacher made by 
earlier Protestantism. In accordance herewith, it is claimed that the con- 
stitutive mark of the office is “the power (potestas) of the priest to present 
the sacrifice of the eucharist” (p. 203). The priest is a second Christ, who 
carries forward the work of Christ in the Church. “The act of consecrating 
the bread and the wine on the altar into vehicles of the real presence of Christ. . . 
does not merely manifest a potestas, a faculty ; it also nurtures a life in the 
atmosphere of the sacrifice of Jesus” (p. 201). After this, one is not surprised 
to find that the Church is bound to the Apostolic succession, and that the 
right to interpret the Scriptures and to expound the doctrine of the Church 
is reserved to the episcopate, whereas for the Reformation the Word is the 
sole basis of the Church. The contributors to the volume look in naive admir- 
ation toward the well-ordered Roman Church, the mother Church, from 
which at bottom only the primate and the infallibility of the Pope seem to 
separate them. They perceive the possibility of reunion under an “evangel- 
ically-minded Pope.” It is characteristic of the book that the only polemic 


remarks it contains are directed at — Swedish bishops who represent the 
ideas of Luther ! 
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En Bok om Kyrkans Ambete (A Book on the Ministry of the Church) 
ploughs deeper than the previous one. Of special value because of their 
scholarly and sober discussion of the sources are the essays on the ministry 
in the New Testament (by H. Riesenfeld), in the Early Church (by H. Fager- 
berg), and in the teaching of Luther (by G. Hdk). Here is a rich collection 
of material of the greatest interest to anyone who is concerned with this burn- 
ing problem. Riesenfeld’s leading idea is the idea of representation. The 
minister is the authorised representative of Christ before the congregation 
and at the same time the representative of the congregation before Christ. 
It is open to question, however, whether Riesenfeld in his development of 
the idea of representation (the apostles and their successors being regarded 
as ambassadors of the absent Lord) fully probes the depths of the New Testa- 
ment teaching. The authority which Jesus according to the New Testament 
gave to his apostles and to their successors is not a delegated authority, but 
a promise that he in his living presence will be with them in word and signs, 
in preaching and in the administration of the sacraments. 

The concluding constructive essay (by the editor, Professor Lindroth) 
offers an exceptionally well-balanced account of an evangelical conception 
of the ministry. It develops the point that the ministry is the Church in its 
living function. The ministry is “not a self-contained institution but an 
instrumental function, that is, an organ operative in the administration 
of the means of grace which are placed in the Church: the Word, the 
Sacraments and the Keys” (p. 248). Also Lindroth defines the nature of the 
ministry as “‘a representation of Christ to every new generation throughout 
the ages until the Lord’s day.” In sharp contrast to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass it is stated, “The only thing that the 
minister at the altar can present or sacrifice (offerre) before God is his and 
his fellowmen’s sin. The minister performs his priestly office by representing men 
before God, in offering his own and the congregation’s sin, and by represent- 
ing men before God, in transmitting the gift of Christ’s atonement. This and 
nothing else is the heart of the ministry as a representation of Christ” (p. 268). 

With these comments we have already touched on the problem which, 
more manifestly than anything else, sets a dividing line between the churches, 
namely the problem of the Holy Communion. 

The ecumenical student who desires to understand the complex develop- 
ments of the doctrine of Holy Communion will find a sure guide in the book 
by Yngve Brilioth, Archbishop of Upsala. First published in 1926, it appeared 
in an English translation in 1930 (reprinted 1934) under the title Eucharistic 
Faith and Practice, Evangelical and Catholic, published by the S.P.C.K., 
London. It has now appeared in a second revised edition which takes into 


account the new literature on the subject (especially the works by Lietzmann, 
Oesterley, Jeremias, Dix). 
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After an introductory chapter on the Holy Communion and the Gospel 
there follows a central chapter in which the author, in a detailed analysis of 
the Holy Communion in the Early Church, distinguishes five main aspects : 
thanksgiving, fellowship, commemoration, sacrifice, mystery (in which the 
author includes the Lord’s sacramental presence in the eucharist). Applying 
these five aspects, the author then examines the positions of the Mediaeval 
Roman Church, Luther, Calvin and Zwingli, the Anglican Church, and 
finally those of the Church of Sweden both at the time of the Reformation 
and today. Although details will always be debatable, we have here a work 
of imposing erudition and insight which admirably illumines the manifold 
efforts of the Church Universal to interpret the Lord’s Supper. 

IMMANUEL FELTER. 


RECENT BOOKS ON CONFIRMATION 


CHRISTIAN INITIATION, by A. E. J. RAWLINSON, Bishop of Derby. S. P. C. K. 
1947. Reprinted in “‘Problems of Reunion”, Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, 1951. 9s. net. 


THE SEAL OF THE Spirit, by G.W.H. Lampe. Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, 1951. 340 pp. 35s. 


ENTWIRRUNG DER KONFIRMATION, by H. EHRENBERG. L. Bechauf, Bielefeld, 
1951. 48 pp. DM. 2.—. 


The terms of current Anglican debate on Confirmation are set by two 
pamphlets published in 1946, Confirmation Today by L.S. Thornton, and 
The Theology of Confirmation in Relation to Baptism by G. Dix (both Dacre 
Press). Thornton and Dix argued that from New Testament times the 
Christian Church practised a twofold rite of initiation, modelled on the 
synagogue rite of the admission of proselytes by baptism and circumcision. 
This consisted of baptism, conveying the (negative) forgiveness of sins, and 
a rite administered exclusively by the apostles conveying the (positive) seal 
of the Spirit. This pattern persisted from the New Testament to the patristic 
age, though it is first clearly testified by Hippolytus and Tertullian ; all that 
has happened is that the Bishop in apostolic succession has taken over the 
function of the apostle. Scripture and Tradition demand that our present 
Anglican rites of baptism in infancy and confirmation in adolescence should 
be reinterpreted accordingly. Only by episcopal confirmation (i.e. by a 
Bishop standing in the apostolic succession) do men receive the Holy Ghost 
and become members of the Church of Christ. 
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A warfare of pamphlets and articles in periodicals, notably in Theology, 
ensued. Many Anglicans agreed with Dix and Thornton; others, while 
accepting their interpretation of the patristic evidence, questioned their 
treatment of the New Testament, and held that in any case the patristic 
theology of initiation was inapplicable to present-day Anglican practice. 
Among those who took the second line was the Bishop of Derby, Dr. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, who first published his essay on Christian Initiation as a pamphlet 
in 1947, and re-issued it significantly in a collected volume of essays entitled 
Problems of Reunion in 1950. For the Bishop had his eye on the ecumenical 
implications of Thornton’s and Dix’s thesis. “Theologians,” he concludes, 
“ought not to be in haste to draw negative inferences with regard to the 
spiritual state of those who have not been confirmed, or to relegate those 
Christian denominations or Churches which at present do not possess Confirm- 
ation (i.e. laying-on of hands by a Bishop standing in apostolic succession) 
to the ‘uncovenanted mercies of God.’’”’ Admirable as it is, the Bishop’s 
essay was inevitably tentative, and the whole subject awaited far more 
extended treatment than it had received on either side hitherto. 

Now at last G. W. H. Lampe has produced a full length investigation of 
the New Testament and patristic evidence in The Seal of the Spirit. The 
real origin of Christian baptism must be sought not in Religionsgeschichte, 
whether Jewish or pagan, but in the baptism of Jesus Christ prefigured at 
Jordan, and consummated in his death and resurrection (cf. Flemington 
and Cullmann). In the New Testament, baptism in water conveys complete 
union with Christ and all the blessings of salvation which flow from his 
redemptive act — regeneration, adoption to sonship, membership of his body, 
and sealing with his Spirit unto the day of redemption (pp. 33-45). The 
notorious cases of laying-on of hands after baptism in Acts 8 and 19 have 
nothing to do with the sealing of the Spirit in Christian initiation. The laying- 
on of hands there meant association with the apostolic mission, and is recorded 
with emphasis by St. Luke at these two points, because they represent impor- 
tant moments in the development of the gentile mission. The laying-on of 
hands in Acts 8 and 19 is therefore analogous to ordination rather than to 
confirmation. Undoubtedly this novel interpretation of Acts will be one 
of the storm-centres of controversy, for upon it depends Lampe’s whole thesis 
about the later development of the baptismal rite and the patristic theology 
of initiation. 

In course of time the originally simple rite of water-baptism acquired a 
number of subsidiary ceremonies. Of these the laying-on of hands was pro- 
bably (Hebrews 6: 2) introduced already in New Testament times, and was 
intended as an act of welcome into the Christian fellowship (p. 77). The 
gnostic sects of the second century had scruples about the use of water, but 
no qualms about oil, and they first introduced the practice of anointing with 
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oil (p. 123-127), a practice which, without being consciously adopted, crept 
into orthodox usage, and was welcomed by the popular religion of the day 
as a translation into visible action of the scriptural metaphors of unction 
and signing with the cross (p. 130). 

These subsidiary ceremonies gradually attracted to themselves parts of 
the meaning of Christian initiation previously associated with baptism in 
water. A period of confusion of thought ensued. Sometimes the early Fathers 
ascribe the total effects of initiation to water-baptism, at other times, and 
particularly when expounding Acts 8 and 19, they associate the gift of the 
Spirit with one or other of the subsidiary ceremonies. 

Considerable space is devoted to Hippolytus and Tertullian, the main 
planks in Dix’s argument. Lampe argues against Dix for the authenticity 
of the Latin version of the text of the Apostolic Tradition, and demonstrates 
that the final stages of the rite of initiation are simply a complex of subsidiary 
ceremonies expressive of the Bishop’s blessing, not the decisive intervention 
by which he confers the gift of the Spirit. Elsewhere Hippolytus shows the 
same confusion of thought which is typical of his age (pp. 131-148). The 
same is true of Tertullian (pp. 156-162). One cannot resist the impression 
that Dix has selected hastily a few texts which suit his purpose, and conveni- 
ently ignored the rest. Lampe’s book will require more than a pamphlet 
to answer it. Hippolytus and Tertullian, far from being witnesses to an 
unbroken tradition of thought and practice dating from apostolic times, are 
seen to stand at the watershed of the development, at the point where the 
subsidiary accretions were beginning to draw off from water-baptism parts 
of its scriptural significance. Behind it all was a failure to apprehend the 
Pauline doctrine of justification (p. 147 and frequently). 

If Lampe’s thesis is established, the Anglican clergy will have to disabuse 
themselves of many popular misconceptions. It will no longer be possible 
to speak with the 1928 Prayer Book of a “special gift’ of the Holy Spirit 
as being conveyed in confirmation. It will no longer be possible for the Vicar 
of Hogglestock to tell his confirmation candidates that as the apostles went 
down to Samaria to lay hands on the baptised and give them the gift of the 
Spirit, so their successor, the Bishop of Barchester, will be coming down to 
do the same thing as his predecessors have done since 597. For what the 
Anglican and Roman Bishop does today has only a tenuous link with what 
Hippolytus did at Rome early in the third century, and a still more tenuous 
link with what St. Peter and St. John did in Acts 8. What the modern Bishop 
does has strong links with what the Carolingian Bishops started doing in the 
ninth century. And that is a very good thing, too, especially when the 
Reformers added to it an explicit renewal of baptismal vows at the close 
of systematic instruction in the catechism. But it is not a scriptural nor a 
necessary part of sacramental initiation. 
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All this is largely Anglican dirty washing, but it is a comfort to learn 
from Dr. Ehrenberg that the Lutherans have some too, though of a rather 
different kind. Whereas in Anglicanism confirmation is primarily and para- 
doxically a theological problem about the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, in 
Lutheranism it primarily, and again paradoxically, seems to be a practical 
and pastoral problem of the expediency of the confirmation oath (Geliibde). 
The present German Lutheran practice, which is conditioned by the Reform- 
ation concern with instruction in Christian doctrine and the pietistic concern 
for individual conversion, is one-sidedly subjective, and Dr. Ehrenberg seeks 
to redress the balance. First, the laying-on of hands must be rescued from 
its subordinate position as a merely decorative adjunct and given a theological 
importance, not as a sacrament, but as the necessary link between the two 
sacraments of the font and the altar. “Confirmation does not make good 
something that was omitted in baptism ; it ‘continues’ something, brings it 
to maturity, ‘activates’ it and makes the candidate ready to receive salvation... 
Nothing is taken away from baptism which was ascribed to confirmation ; 
neither is anything taken away from confirmation and reserved for baptism. 
If the baptised person is to continue living in the strength of God’s Word, 
he must proceed still further from Confirmation to Holy Communion’’ (p. 19). 

A second change which might alleviate the excessive concentration on 
what the candidate does rather than what he receives is the restoration of 
the primitive element of the traditio fidei to the confirmation rite. This, 
Dr. Ehrenberg suggests, might be secured by a twofold recitation of the 
confession of faith, once by the congregation, and then by the candidates, 
who would thus become not only givers, but receivers (p. 41). Interesting 
as this suggestion is, the immediate reaction of an Anglican is that in the 
Prayer Book rite this traditio fidei has already taken place initially at baptism, 
and has presumably already been made an effective reality in the catechetical 
instruction which precedes confirmation. 

Like Mr. Lampe’s constant insistence that the problem of confirmation 
in relation to baptism is fundamentally the problem of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, Dr. Ehrenberg’s insistence that the disentangling of the confused 
problems of confirmation depends on a right theology of word and Sacrament 
suggests to Anglicans that historical research has gone as far as it can. The 
time has come for the New Testament and patristic scholars to say to the 
systematic theologians, ““Over to you.” 

REGINALD H. FULLER. 
















PREACHING YESTERDAY AND NOW 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF PREACHING, by YNGVE BRILIOTH. Donellan 
Lectures, Dublin. S.P.C.K., London, 1950. 39 pp. 2s 6d. 


PREACHING IN THE GREAT TRADITION, by Ray C. Petry. The Samuel A. Crozer 
Lectures for 1949. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 122 pp. $2.—. 
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New York, 1951. 447 pp. $35.—. 
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New York, 1949. 256 pp. $2.25. 
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In the sphere of preaching there must still be less ecumenical exchange 
than in any other field, because here the tradition of every Church imposes 
restrictions. But it is precisely in this field that we can all receive stimulation 
from one another, and realise that we are all bound together in the service 
of the one Gospel. A review of some books on preaching will help to illustrate 
this. 

In Landmarks in the History of Preaching, Yngve Brilioth (Archbishop 
of Upsala) gives a survey of preaching. He does not claim to say anything 
new, but in a short space he paints an amazingly complete and clear picture 
of the whole history of Christian preaching. His general scheme may at 
first seem surprising ; in Jesus’ first teaching in Nazareth (Luke 4) he finds 
the three basic elements of all Christian preaching: (1) the liturgical — 
preaching as part of divine service ; (2) the exegetical — the elucidation of 
a biblical text ; (3) the prophetic, in which a biblical passage comes alive 
as a divine message for the day. It is illuminating in many ways to study 
the history of preaching from this aspect. It brings out the positive value 
even of periods of preaching which are usually severely criticised (e.g. 
Scholasticism, or Lutheran Orthodoxy). For in spite of all the justifiable 
criticism against them, Orthodoxy and Pietism have nevertheless maintained 
in the Lutheran Church the great preaching tradition of Scholasticism. 

In Reformed preaching the tradition runs from Calvin to Barth, developing 
the exegetical and prophetic elements, but overlooking the liturgical aspect. 
But in the Anglican Church, through the fatal influence of Tillotson, the 
tradition breaks down, and the sermon develops into the essay. Methodism 
stresses the prophetic aspect of the sermon, but has not discovered its exegetical 
or liturgical importance. This survey offers a most suggestive contribution 
to our re-examination of the nature of preaching. 
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Ray C. Petry in Preaching in the Great Tradition also traces the history 
of preaching. He goes through the source-material on preaching in the Early 
and Mediaeval Church, which he published in 1948 under the title No Uncertain 
Sound, and assesses its value for homiletics. He expresses his views on 
“Preaching and the Christian Heritage,” ““‘The Responsibility of the Spiritual 
Office,”’ etc., and illustrates them from the rich material at his disposal in 
the history of preaching. The danger of such an analysis is that when the 
material is levelled down into a system, it loses its wealth and its special 
character and tends to become colourless. 

Edgar De Witt Jones’s book describes the development of preaching during 
the last eighty years in the United States. The author describes seventy-five 
famous preachers who have been chosen to give the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
at Yale Divinity School. He also outlines the history of preaching in the 
United States during the same period. The struggle for the sound interpretation 
of doctrine during the 1870’s was gradually replaced by a realisation of the 
social implications of the Gospel. It was not until 1929 with Niebuhr, under 
the influence of dialectic theology, that the trend of preaching again became 
theological. But much wider is the influence of the psychological sermon, 
which had turned away from the social distress of society to concern for the 
individual. The ecumenical note has only very recently been heard. The 
book contains a wealth of theological, homiletic and pastoral-theological 
insights. Its only defect is that, owing to lack of space, it cannot place the 
individual preachers in their wider setting and thus give a broader impression 
of their ideas. These annual lectures are interesting for Europeans, because 
(as far as I know) nothing corresponding to them exists in Europe. Would 
not a regular series of lectures of this kind, given at a University by sound 
parish preachers, prove beneficial both to theology in general and to homiletics 
in particular, by injecting new blood from practical Church life into theological 
thinking, and also bringing leading Church men into fruitful personal contact 
with the Theological Faculties? It would be good if the current flowed not 
only from the Universities to the Churches, but also in the opposite direction, 
as in the United States. 

The series Great Pulpit Masters describes the evangelistic sermons not 
included in the Lyman Beecher Lectures. The first volume contains twenty 
addresses preached by the great evangelist Dwight L. Moody, with an intro- 
duction by C. R. Erdman. An example of the arresting, simple style of this 
great preacher is the following sentence : ““One day you will read in the papers 
that Moody is dead. Don’t believe a word of it! For at that moment I shall 
be more alive than I am today.” The addresses, which are rendered in the 
informal manner in which they were given, sound so fresh that they are still 
applicable today. They are on simple, clear lines and extraordinarily graphic, 
most of the pictures being taken direct from life. They are all inspired by the 
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passion to call men to Christ. This type of evangelistic address certainly 
belongs to a past age ; many of our own problems are unknown to it. But 
the power of these sermons is still challenging. 

In The Craft of Sermon Illustration W.E. Sangster deals with a special 
problem of preaching. After stressing that the context of the sermon is of 
infinitely greater importance than all questions of method, he discusses with 
rich experience how to illustrate the sermon. He shows how important it is 
to try to make the sermon graphic, the different ways of illustration and their 
different advantages, the sources from which illustrations may be drawn, 
and the usual mistakes made. He gives many useful hints. The preacher 
will learn much from this book, and the professor of homiletics will find 
it full of useful suggestions. 

WILHELM HAHN. 


1900th ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMING OF ST. PAUL TO GREECE 


PAULUS-HELLAS-OIKUMENE, An Ecumenical Symposium, published by the 
Student Christian Association of Greece, Athens, 1951. 203 pp. 


This Symposium opens with a message from Archbishop Spyridon of 


Athens and all Greece, and with a preface by Professor Bratsiotis of the 
University of Athens, honorary president of the S.C.M. of Greece. It closes 
with messages from Archbishop Brilioth of Upsala, Bishop Berggrav of Oslo, 
Professor John Baillie (Principal of the Faculty of Theology at Edinburgh), 
Professor Max Huber (former President of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and a world-famous authority on international law), Mr. Kouzis 
(member of the Academy of Athens), Mr. Stefanopoulos (a former government 
minister) and Professor Plakides of Athens University. The body of the 
book consists of contributions from 31 Christians (including laymen) most 
of whom are University professors, writing in French, English or German, 
all Europeans from this side of the Iron Curtain, except two writing from 
America and one from Ceylon, and drawn from nearly every corner of 
Christendom including Roman Catholicism. They had been invited by the 
S.C.M. of Greece to join together in in a “spiritual banquet” in honour of 
the God Who is often forgotten if not “unknown,” to celebrate the 1900th 
anniversary of St. Paul’s first visit to Europe, by way of Greece. In parenthesis, 
Professor F. de Waele defends his thesis that St. Paul arrived in Greece in 
the summer of 49 A. D. (p. 57). The “banquet” here takes the form not 
of a Platonic dialogue, but of short memoirs arranged in alphabetical order, 
beginning with Karl Adam and ending with Visser ’t Hooft. I shall not keep 
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to this order but shall endeavour to give an impression of this living picture 
of St. Paul the Apostle as drawn in these close and vivid pages. 

We see first St. Paul himself, as a young man (K. Adam), his personality 
(H. Clavier), his vocation (D. T. Niles), as a theologian (E. Brunner), speaking 
out of the fulness of his heart (S. de Dietrich). We see him on his arrival 
in Greece (F. de Waele and G. Ricciotti) and we see what Greece was like 
when he arrived (Nicolaides and Sotiriou). Van Rhijn describes St. Paul’s 
missionary work, and Louvaris, Miiller-Armack and Geroulanos stress 
its spiritual and cultural importance, showing how he united within himself 
the Jewish and Greek traditions, and transcended them through the Message 
of Christ. This fusion led to the spiritual birth of Europe. The permanent, 
ecumenical value of St. Paul is stressed (Beauduin, Howard, Karagounis, 
Prenter, Visser *t Hooft). Bishop Irinaios himself, in claiming the whole of 
St. Paul for Orthodoxy, wishes thereby to stress the Apostle’s universality. 
So does Mackie, in comparing St. Paul’s universalism with the world-wide 
fellowship in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

Finally some of the authors discuss particular problems of Paulinism : 
(a) the problem of freedom, ethics and law (Ellul, Ioannides, Tsirintanes) ; 
(b) the resurrection and the new creation (Florovsky, Daniélou, Hatch), 
even including the consequences of the new revelation for the animal world 
(Max Huber); (c) women and the new life in Christ (J. Foster); (d) biblical 
exegesis — the Old Testament (Nissiotis), Romans 8 : 29-30 (Cassian) and 
I Cor. 13: 8a (Michaelis). 

This is a brief general survey of the book. Its details may be open to 
criticism, but it must be borne in mind that each contributor had to condense 
his thought into a few pages. 

All the contributions go together to show St. Paul as “the first after the 
unique one”’ (Jesus Christ), the herald of the Christian revelation in its growing 
universality and its continuous relevance. 

The S.C.M. of Greece is to be congratulated on this very successful 
initiative. 

LEON GAUTHIER. 
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